“Working for Victory at Timken’s’ 


THOUSANDS OF MEN IN UNIFORM, at home 
and beyond on the seven seas and in Europe and 
Asia, are grinning over postcards they're receiving 
from someone they know who works at the Timken 
Roller Bearing Co., Canton, O. 


The company is making candid camera shots of 
18,000 employes and giving each one five postcard 
reproductions to send to relatives and friends in the 
service. Each card bears the legend, “Working for 
Victory at Timken’s.” 


SM spotlights the idea as a worthwhile contribution 
to labor relations and to the morale of the Armed 
Services, suggests other companies do likewise. 


She fights on the assembly line—and the postcard on which she appears 
goes off to cheer a friend or a relative on some far-off battlefront. 
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JETROIT.... the wonver 


ARKET OF AMERICA! 


But, it’s NO WONDER that Detroit 


is the busiest spot in America! 


Michigan leads the Nation with an average 


salary-wage of $2,769 per employee* 


Michigan's 2,500,000 employees earn 7 billion dollars a year 
. over 60% of them employed in the Detroit metro- 

sseiitin area. Big employment plus big wages 

make Detroit a WONDERful market. 


And, it’s NO WONDER that 


Detroit will remain America’s 
busiest spot! Immediately after the war Detroit 
will be called upon to replace 28,000,000 automobiles 


Detroit's post-war production will not only maintain, but enhance a) 
Detroit's buying power. 


And, too, it’s NO WONDER The FREE PRESS has so 
@B much influence in Detroit! 


It's the ONLY morning paper in 
this market of nearly 3,000,000 
people, reaching over 380,000 
homes every day 


*1943 average, from August 
“Survey of Current Business”, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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|The biggest sell-out since Oklahoma! 


seventeen 


the new magazine 


for high school girls 
SE V Cil le Cll gives thanks to the 164 advertisers 


and the 85 agencies that got behind 
SEVENTEEN when it was little more than 
a gleam in the Editor’s eye. Our far-seeing 
friends bought all available space 

in both first and second issues— 

(and here’s one for Ripley) — 


before they even saw a dummy, 


There’s nothing startling in the Standing 


Room Only sales argument nowadays. 
Everyone agrees there’s even a market 
for One-Armed Paper Hangers. 
But—and this is our point—it’s one 
thing for a tried and proven publication 
to boast: ““We’re a sell-out, try us 
again next month,” and still another 
when a brand new magazine can put 
thumbs under weskit and say: 


“Ditto ...they sure seem to like us!” 


lr you too believe in the immediate 
and future buying power 
of 6.000.000 high school girls 


~ sevente 


551 Fifth Avenue - New York Ii7. N. Y. 
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Light on Candlelight 


If one thinks that the advent of oil lamps and their 
successors, electric lamps, totally knocked the props out 
from under the candle business he’s mistaken. Candles, 
some years ago, started a come-back by accentuating their 
decorative appeal and romanticizing their illuminating 
qualities. 


Today sees candle-craft attaining artistic new highs at 
the plant of Muench-Kreuzer Candle Co., Inc., Syracuse. 
The company’s new catalog lists some 150 “Emkay” nov- 
elty candle and candle holder designs. There are specially 
designed candles and holders for the decorative needs of 
every season, every holiday or social event. 


For table decoration one may select pond-lily candles 
which will float in a bowl of water. Other candles are 
patterned after poinsettias, various lilies, stars and pine 
cones. The animal kingdom is also well represented in 
the line. There are candles fashioned like squirrels, frogs, 
ducks and owls. The “Harvest” group includes apple, 
orange, tomato, corn and pumpkin candles. In the “Christ- 
mas’ group are candles in Christmas tree, Santa Claus, 
cherub and star designs. 


Some of the candle and holder combinations illustrated 
in the catalog are such novelties as the Skating Angel, 
Honey Bear, All Gawd’s Chillun and Got Wings. 


This thriving business had its inception back in 1871 
when Francis Baumer decided to become an ecclesiastical 
candle manufacturer. A devout man, he brought a rare 


Two of Emkay’s latest candle and holder designs are the com- 
panion pieces, “All Gawd’s Chillun” and “Got Wings.” The 
gold-winged figures are garbed in yellow robes and have an 
azure cloud background. Three-and-a-half-inch candles are red. 
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understanding to the business of serving the clergy. a; 
Mr. Baumet’s enterprise prospered, members of his famil, 
were called upon to assist in developing the business, The 
firm long ago established itself as a foremost producer 9; 
ecclesiastical candles. 


While the brand name “Emkay’” has come to be identi. 
fied with the outstanding in candle novelties, there are 
not many outside the clergy who know that Muench. 
Kreuzer Candle Co. are also purveyors to the Vatican by 
appointment 


Sprecken Sie Swedish? 


With Europe’s boundaries changing faster than Rand. 
McNally can keep in pins, with the country full of refu. 
gees, with business keeping a weather eye on post-war 
South America, we got to wondering what was cooking 
up Berlitz School of Lanugages way; so we went to see 
them. In New York City the school is located in Rocke. 
feller Center, but any resemblance to modernity (aside 
from the teaching methods) stops at the front door. In- 
side, the place is loaded to the gunnels with heavy Italian 
furniture, Venetian reliefs, and Renaissance chairs. 


While cooling our heels in a typical Center air-condi- 
tioning blizzard, awaiting Mr. Dorré, who's in charge, 
we eavesdropped on an interview being conducted by one 
of the teachers. The applicant, an eager old boy, an- 
nounced that he was 82 and wanted to study Italian, 
“because my daughter, who is in Italy, writes that she 
speaks it fluently.” One of those cases of a strong family 
rivalry, we guessed, but typical of the people who itch 
to learn. 


Mr. Dorré appeared—a walking advertisement for the 
place. He is a large man with Garner eyebrows, a courtly, 
old-world charm, and a reassuring manner that makes you 
think Sanskrit would be a snap. He ushered us into his 
office, a book-lined room which smelt of very good to- 
bacco. First thing we noticed was a tome on Basic English. 
Mr. Dorré, who misses nothing, informed us that Berlitz 
had its own Basic English twenty years ago, and the idea 
was strictly old hat to them. 


The school has been affected by the war, he continued. 
Before the fall of France 60% of all students studied 
French. After that the percentage dropped sharply to 
three. Now it’s coming back again. French, explained Mr. 
D., is a language people learn in order to spend money 
—while Italian, on the other hand, is a language for 
making it. We'll let you figure that one out. German is 
the easiest of all, because it says exactly what it means. 
As for Japanese, very few civilians are studying it, but 
the Army and the OWI send in lots of men to brush up 
on that, and on the languages of the occupied countries. 


One thing bothers Mr. Dorré badly. Nobody wants 
Portugese, and he feels that’s a short-sighted attitude. All 
Brazil speaks the tongue, and Brazil will be the market 
of the world after the war, he thinks. On the other hand, 
Spanish is theacurrent best seller, because Argentina speaks 
Spanish, and everyone assumes that the Argentine means 
South America in entirety. Poor reasoning says Mr. D. 


Berlitz works under an exchange plan—which means 
that you can pay for classes in, let us say, Cleveland, and 
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A CIRCULATION BONUS FOR YOU 
IN THE MAKING... 


ian | See these two in a huddle... an Industrial Distributor 
with one of his salesmen. They’re mapping out every move 
of the salesman’s next trip. Figuring out just what plants 
di- § he'll visit... just what men he’ll see to get orders... just 
‘8°, i what men he’ll see to build business for the future. 


4 Guided by the monthly reports of this and more than 
1200 other industrial distributors’ salesmen, MILL & 
FACTORY is able to control circulation so that you get 
a good “hearing” from executives engaged in post-war plan- 
ning as well as a preferred “hearing” from the men doing 
most of industry’s specifying and buying right now. 


) The first executive this distributors’ salesman sees, of 
course, when he goes into a plant is the man that’s most 
ied important to him, and to you, from the standpoint of imme- 

to | diate orders...the man in charge of today’s buying. But 
Mr. § the business-wise distributors’ salesman doesn’t stop there! 


os, 


5 Two birds with a single stone! That’s the bonus you 
get when you advertise in MILL & FACTORY — the maga- 
zine that uses industrial distributors’ salesmen, instead of 


but canvassers, to build and maintain circulation. 
b * ee e 

Conover-Mast Corporation—205 East 42nd Street, 
ints New York, 17; 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 1; 
All Leader Building, Cleveland, 14. Duncan A. Scott & Co., 
ket West Coast Representative, Mills Building, San Francisco, 


4; Pershing Square Building, Los Angeles, 13. 


MILL FACTORY 


) He also makes a point of seeing and knowing the men 
that are important to him, and to you, in terms of the future 
...the men writing the specifications on which tomorrow’s 
buying will be based. And right here is where the circula- 
tion bonus for MILL & FACTORY advertisers comes in! 
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MARK Littie Rock 


| then take them in London with no loss. The Clevelang 


office gets credited with 20% of your money and the reg 
goes wherever you do. The System has more than 150,099 
students, and is constantly revising textbooks to keep pace 
with changes in languages, such as “‘ain’t’’ and ‘it's me.” 
not that Mr. Dorre likes it. 


Pheasants Are Her Business 


Sylvia Bard, Crestlea Farms, Brooklyn, Conn., the 
only woman game breeder of her State, is now entering 
her third season on her farm and hopes to have 3,009 
pheasants ready for the market about Christmastime, 


The desire to operate a game farm originated in Mrs, 
Bard about ten years ago. She was Mrs. Sylvia Smollen 
then, a widow with a small son to support. (She 
married one of her fellow townsmen recently.) She 
obtained a position as a secretary and immediately started 
saving toward her goal: her own business; one that would 


| take her out into the open, amid beautiful surrounding;, 


She knew she wanted to work with some form of animal 
life. Raising chickens had no appeal for her, so she nar. 
rowed her choice to wild birds and finally to pheasants, 


In her market analysis she learned that pheasants are 
susceptible to many hazards when young, and this dis- 
courages breeders and keeps supply lower than demand. An 
upland region, in a state without its own game farm is the 
best site for such a project—so Mrs. Bard chose Crestlea 
Farms in Connecticut. 


Mrs. Bard bought the farm in the Spring of 1941, 


| and spent summer week-ends converting outbuildings 


to shelters for pheasants of all ages. She remained at her 
secretarial job that winter, reading in her spare time all 
she could find on the subject of raising pheasants. She 
got help from State and Federal Government bureaus, 
conservation departments, and from leaders in the game 
world. In the spring of 1942 she got the farm into op- 
eration, using eggs she had bought. Since then, she has 
been using eggs from her own birds. 


One of Mrs. Bard’s first customers was the State of 
Connecticut, which contracted to buy more than half her 
output, to stock the State’s hunting grounds. 


Christmastime is harvest time at Crestlea. Last year 
Mrs. Bard fell far short of filling all Christmas orders, 
even though she sold 500 pheasants at $7.50 a brace. 
She developed an attractive way of packaging the birds, 
using long boxes, lined with nests of cedar and pine. The 
birds were placed in these boxes, each in a natural sitting 
position, with eyes open, so that they looked almost alive. 
Beside each one there was a pine cone, with a slit in it 
to hold a recipe leaflet. Business men buy most of the 
birds not bought by the State. One bought 250 birds 
the first year the farm was in operation. 


Young pheasants are subject to numerous ills, but, as 
Mrs. Bard expresses it, “If they survive babyhood, you 
almost have to shoot them to kill them. 


You cannot expect to become rich by raising pheasants, 
says Mrs. Bard, but the work has many satisfactions. She 
has ideas for expansion of her business, too—for increasing 
the Christmas gift package business, and perhaps for freez 
ing, canning and smoking pheasants. She even has some 
ideas for marketing the feathers, for which there is de 


| mand in the millinery trade. 
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Hices 


E. Homer Higgs has been 
appointed sales manager of 
the Rubber Sundries Divi- 
sion of The Seamless Rub- 
ber Co., New Haven, Conn. 
He also will 
charge of the N. Y. office. 


EwaALp 


Joun A. Ewatp has been 
elected president of Allied 
Products, Inc., and affiliated 
companies: Avon Products, 
Inc.; Avon Products of Can- 
ada, Ltd. He formerly was 
V.P. in charge of sales. 


NEWS 


1944 


KENYON 


remain in 


GIBSON 


Rosert P. Gipson now has 
charge of automotive sales 
for The Weatherhead Co., 
Cleveland. Prior to this new 
appointment, Mr. Gibson 
was manager of the com- 
pany’s Industrial Sales Div. 


REEL 


VAN 


named sales 
Goodyear 


CHURCH 


H. Cuurcnw is the newly 
appointed vice-president in 
charge of sales, The Weath- 
erhead Co., Cleveland. He 
joined the company in 1936, 
and later became manager 
of the Aviation Sales Div. 


Epps 


H. C. Kenyon has been ap- C. M. Van Epps has been 
pointed general sales man- 
ager, Inland Rubber Corp.., 
Chicago, subsidiary of Min- 
nesota Mining & Manufac- 
turing Co. He formerly was 
Philadelphia sales manager. 


manager of 
Aircraft 
of Arizona. He joined the 
Sales Division in 1942, re- 
cently handled Navy con- 
tracts out of Washington. 


Corp. 


FUNK 


Epwin Funk, formerly with 
National Oil Products Co., - 
has been made sales pro- 
motion and advertising man- 
ager, Sheffield Farms Co., 
Inc. His headquarters will 
be in the New York office. 
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To Sales, Advertising and 
other Executives who are 
already planning to sell again 


Keen competition in crowded post-war 
markets will demand application of proved 
sales factors. 

For years, Libbey Safedge Glassware has 
been a powerful merchandising aid in the 
quality premium field. 

Now, Libbey marketing specialists have 
completed a practical, timely treatment of 
premium possibilities — the “Premium Mer- 


chandising Plan Book.” It is a reference book 


a 


<a 
<4 


AVAILABLE WOW / 
———eaeE——E——— 


of premium promotion fundamentals for the 
executives responsible for sales results. 


Included are case histories of successful 
promotions for many nationally known pre- 
mium users. 


Copies of “Premium Merchandising Plan 
Book” are available for executives as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Please address your request on your com- 
pany letterhead to — 


Premium Sales Division 


LIBBEY GLASS bivision oF 


OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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Significant Trends 


ds seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for. the fortnight ending September 15, 1944 


Something to Shoot At 


‘THIS MAY WELL BE THE PEAK YEAR of produc- 
tion for many years to come,” said President Roosevelt 
recently in ordering a ‘Census of 1944 industry. This 
Census will involve advancing the regular biennial Census 
of Manufactures by one year—and, rightly or wrongly,- 
it is likely to be used as the sales manager’s yardstick ot 
employment and production in the Nation as a whole 
and in the principal industrial areas. 


People are saying now—and they will say it again when 
the Census is completed—if we can make so much, and 
employ so many, in waging a war, why can’t we do as well 
in days of peace? 


The shape of things to come seems to be this: In large 
measure business will be given its head, given post-war 
incentives, encouragement and assistance instead of rigid 
regulation. This seems to be the plan of Congress and, 
despite pressure from labor, the President is sailing along 
with this prevailing tide. On September 5 WPB announced 
a go-ahead with few restrictions as of the end of the war 
with Germany. The Census will say, “This is what we 
have done; now business, proceed under your own steam, 
and do as well!” 


Many businesses are attempting to solve the problem 
via the merger route. We are witnessing today one of the 
most spectacular merger trends in our history. Reports of 
mergers in the airline, chemical, liquor, plastics, retail, 
steel, machinery, and food industries are crowding the 
headlines of the financial pages. 


Some firms are taking advantage of a favorable tax 
situation. Others are trying to balance their operations. 
Others are out to expand geographically or are strengthen- 
ing control over essential raw materials, and some are 
tying to move from a concentration in the consumer 
markets field to take in industrial markets, or vice versa. 


Francis on Advertising Agencies 


CLARENCE W. FRANCIS, Chairman of the Board, Gen- 
etal Foods Corporation, writes in Coca-Cola’s The Red 
Barrel on advertising’s function from the viewpoint of 
lop management. 


Perhaps he gives a clue to the success of General Foods 
idvertising and the longevity of the advertising agency 
telationships of that company when he says: 


_Let me say a word on advertising agencies. All the facts and 
igures available to our advertising manager are open to our 
agencies. Our agencies actually get copies of the cost figures 
exactly the same as the people in charge of the advertising in our 
wn corporation. They are a vital part of our operations. We 
value their wisdom. We value their help. At any time we would 
pay them the compliment which is due them—that if we have 
made any progress, a great share of it must go to them. 


Again, we do not see how they can function unless they have 
ill the facts, unless they know the policies, unless they are big 
fnough men to be in the top management field. 


General Foods treats agencies as a prime factor in cre- 
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ating “wanting” power. Howard E. Blood, of Norge, 
coined that phrase when he said, ‘Much attention has 
been directed at public purchasing power, but it is public 
wanting power, stimulated by salesmanship and advertis- 
ing, that has nourished the tree of prosperity. . . . One 
of the principal problems (of the reconversion period) will 
be the complete re-orientation of the thinking of sales- 
men who have lost the sales psychology and the competitive 
spirit which will be so important in a buyer’s market.” 


Tell the Public All? 


DID YOU SEE GENERAL MILLS’ double-page spread 
in the September 2 issue of The Saturday Evening Post? 
In this they used Robert Benchley to answer the question, 
“Who got the $281,000,000’’—that sum being the money 
which General Mills jingled up on its cash register be- 
tween June 1, 1943, and May 31, 1944. Using a big 
carving knife, Benchley cuts up the coin which represents 
this sum into segments representing materials, labor, an- 
other slice which we shall describe later, taxes, dividends 
and surplus. 


The slice which we didn’t describe above was explained 
in these words: “Another big chunk comes out for power, 
wear and tear on machinery, maintenance and repairs, 
office equipment and hundreds of other items down to 
pen points and paper clips. It also costs a lot of money 
to get General Mills products to you. Total (for all of the 
above items): $24,700,000. 


An otherwise splendid and highly commendatory public 
relations advertisement was somewhat spoiled for me by 
this glossing over of sales and advertising costs. It sounds 
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as though General Mills was ashamed to admit that the 
public should pay anything for distribution costs. Since 
the total of a// of these miscellaneous items was less than 
8%, it is obvious that the sales and advertising costs were 
probably not more than 5%. To my way of thinking, this 
is something which should have been played wp, rather 
than down. I am sure I have a point there, because several 
people called my attention to this spread and said, ‘“What 
are they trying to tell me—that it doesn’t cost anything 
to run double-page spreads in The Saturday Evening Post 
and all those radio programs?” 


Selling to Returning Veterans 


HERE ARE EXCERPTS from an interesting letter from 
a serviceman passed along to us by our friend, H. J. 
Graham, of the Hartford Accident & Indemnity Company: 


Are you on your mark to accept the passing from the American 
scene of one of our great legends—high-pressure salesmanship ? 
The sailor, soldier and marine home from the twenty-seven seas, 
Tokio and Berlin will be sick to death of orders, commands and 
directives. One of the first things he will want to do is to re- 
assert himself as an individual. A most satisfying way of doing 
this will be to say ‘No’ whenever he feels like it. The high- 
pressure salesman is going to have his troubles trying to cram 
anything down these men’s esophagi! Conversely, the salesman 
who can arouse the desire to buy with reason and can state his 
case so that the prospect is placed in the position where he is 
making a choice will do nicely. 


Are you set to take advantage of changes in sales opportunities 
and sales presentations? This will apply chiefly to individual 
prospects. The serviceman has become accustomed to buying 
standard, nationally known products for substantial discounts in 
Ship's Service and PX stores. This is bound to make him more 
price-conscious than ever. 


Now is the time to marshal and rehearse the facts of the 
benefits of quality. It will be difficult for a fixed-price druggist 
to convince the ex-service man that his tube of ‘well known’ 
toothpaste at 25c is worth more than the same tube which cost 


19c in the Navy and can be purchased at the cut-rate ‘druggist’ 
for 21c. 


He is talking about nearly 12,000,000 of the best sales pros- 
pects we will have during the coming two decades. 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN THE U. S. 
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Come to Macy’s 


SMALL MANUFACTURERS TROUBLED ABOUT 
POST-WAR are invited by R. H. Macy & Company to 
consult on post-war products. The enterprising department 
store is setting aside one day a week, at which time heads 
of these plants may meet with the Macy buyers and get 
first-hand information of consumer product preferences, 
Manufacturers also will be assisted in other technical mat- 
ters. 


Another Macy development which will not make a hit 
with wholesalers is the formation of Affiliated Retailers, 
Inc., organized jointly with the May stores, to develop, 
buy and promote merchandise cooperatively.” The stores 
had a 1943 volume of $350,000,000, and according to 
Howard D. Barber, who heads the new organization, stores 
in non-conflicting cities will be invited to join the buying 
organization. 


Significant Shorts 


UAW-CIO into Building?: The biggest post-war 
outlet for building material may be the large labor unions. 
The United Automobile Workers believe that their union 
members have been gypped by the speculative home build- 
ers, and they have employed high-grade town planners and 
architects to work on homes for workers. One of our 
subscribers in the building construction field expects the 
UAW to be his biggest customer, and suggests that the 
best 60c worth of post-war material available today are 
three booklets from UAW, 1324 Maccabees Bldg., Detroit 
2, Michigan—booklets called Homes For Workers, Mem: 
orandum on Postwar Urban Housing, and Politics in Hous- 


in g. 


Welcome Folder for Salesmen: Salesmen who «all 
at the American Welding and Manufacturing Company, 
Warren, Ohio, are handed a clever “Welcome” folder. 
The cover bears the salesman’s name, advises him that he 
should expect to be received by the person upon whom 
he is calling within 10 minutes of the announcement of 
his arrival, and the back cover features a map showing the 
location of other principal industries in Warren. . . . The 
inside pages tell the salesman of various conveniencts 
which are available to him, lists all of the important ex- 
ecutives by name and title, and has a welcoming paragraph 
from the head of the company which says in part, “The 
intelligent efforts of salesmen and service men have bene- 
fited our business and all business. Any suggestion for 
the improvement of the reception afforded you, therefore, 
will be most gratefully received.” 


What’s the World Coming to?: | With the sale ot 
KSO, Des Moines, to the Kingsley Murphy interests of 
Minneapolis, a situation unique in radio has evolved. Now 
KSO, an avowed competitor of KRNT, a Cowles owned 
station, is forced to broadcast from the same studios 4 
KRNT and to use the same transmitter. This situation 's 
likely to apply until critical materials are released after 
the war... . And speaking of radio, we got a kick out of 
a folder called, ‘‘Advertising’s Responsibility in Post-War 
Employment’”’ which is a printed copy of a talk to the 
Newspaper Representatives Association of New York by 
Neil H. McElroy, Vice-President in Charge of Advertis 
ing and Promotion of the Procter & Gamble Co., Ci- 
cinnati. This talk to newspaper men is being distributed 
as a promotion piece by the National Association of Broad: 
casters! You guessed it—Mr. McElroy said some flattering 
things about radio. 
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On an ethical product like penicillin, the package, too, is a problem in scientific research. 


Nation-Wide Campaign Tells Doctors 
Of Penicillin, Miracle War 


Although all of this amazing drug is still going to the Government, 


the day when it will become available for civilian use is not far 


off. Commercial Solvents prepares the medical profession for its 


arrival with a_ skillfully organized coast-to-coast promotion. 


BY A. B. ECKE 


HAT is up to now the larg- 
est advertising and promo- 
tional campaign in the 
infant penicillin industry is 
being sponsored by Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. In its present stage the 
campaign is directed to physicians, 


pharmacists, hospital heads, and 
nurses. 
With penicillin, as with other 


pharmaceuticals, the qualifications, ex- 
perience, manufacturing facilities, and 
integrity of the maker are of para- 
mount importance to the medical 
profession. All this, C.S.C. believes, 
calls for a highly ethical marketing 
procedure and professional promotion 
plan to assure professional acceptance 
of a drug which only three years ago 
was a laboratory curiosity known only 
to research men. 

_ The promotional effort C.S.C. now 
is placing behind penicillin in the 
professional field, for size and com- 
pleteness, ranks with any campaign 
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ever devoted to a single product. 

At present C.S.C.’s entire produc- 
tion of penicillin is under Govern- 
ment allocation, but just as soon as 
military needs have been met, Pen- 
icillin-C.S.C. will become available for 
civilian medical practice. It will be 
Fair-Trade protected and will be mar- 
keted only through ethical drug chan- 
nels and made available through a 
large list of selected drug wholesalers. 
All sales to pharmacies must go 
through these wholesalers—there will 
be no direct retail accounts (except 
to the U. S. Government and its in- 
stitutions). All sales to physicians 
must go through the retail pharmacy 
—Penicillin-C.S.C. will never be sold 
direct to physicians. There will be no 
“deals,” no special: arrangements that 
would give anyone an unfair advan- 
tage. Thus the profits of the retailer 
as well as the wholesaler are pro- 
tected. 

Penicillin-C.S.C. will be available 


Baby 


for civilian medical practice, not only 
in adequate distribution throughout 
the United States, but also at reason- 
able cost to the patient which is every 
physician’s desire, and which is made 
possible by C.S.C.’s volume produc- 
tion. 

This sound marketing plan piv- 
vides an additional advantage to deal- 
ers: All penicillin vials must be stored 
under refrigeration at a temperature 
below 50°F. Since not all physicians’ 
offices are equipped with adequate re- 
frigeration facilities, penicillin pro- 
vides the pharmacy with an added 
opportunity to serve the physician, and 
to increase the unit of sale when such 
service is rendered. 

The professional promotion plan is 
being presented by every known means 
of ethical promotion. That it has been 
carefully thought out is indicated in 
the chart shown on page 26. 

Advertising, through L. G. Maison 
and Company, Chicago, is directed 
mainly to physicians, hospitals, and 
druggists. It includes 677 pages, many 
in color, in 54 leading medical journals 
during 12 months; 28 pages in 4 
leading hospital journals; 33 pages in 
4 leading national drug magazines. 

Since Penicillin-C.S.C. is now so 
widely advertised to the medical pro- 
fession by periodic appearance in 
every accredited medical journal and 
by frequent mailings of helpful scien- 
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cians 


(Left) Eight hundred New Zealand rabbits help Commer- A 
cial Solvents achieve complete product control. Their job peut! 
is to test for pyrogen, fever-producing substances. They live tion, 
in an air-conditioned home and their food is carefully to ni 
balanced for essential nutrients. The tests are in no way book 
injurious to the animal. These little bunnies are “personal- . 
ities”; they are referred to by name like other “employes.” head 
Al 
(Below) A graphic representation of the advertising and owe 
promotion plan which is giving the medical profession, — 
from coast to coast, all the known facts about penicillin. Peni 
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tific and other literature, it is safe also includes bi-monthly, colorful published on penicillin for the medi- 


to say that every physician will be 
familiar with it, with the extraordi- 
nary care with which it is made, and 
with the integrity of its makers. C.S.C. 
management is confident that there 
will be no brand resistance when 
Penicillin-C.S.C. is offered preferen- 
tially as the penicillin of choice. All 
advertisements are packed with facts, 
and reproductions of all advertise- 
ments are sent to physicians, dentists, 
druggists, and hospital executives in 
looseleaf binder form, ready to use 
for reference. 

The professional promotion plan 
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mailings to all physicians, bi-monthly 
mailings to all hospitals, bi-monthly 
mailings to all druggists; professional 
literature for hospital staffs; physi- 
cians’ reference library folders; ad- 
ditional mailings to 7,800 professional 
pharmacies. All are factual in every 
detail. 

A comprehensive book, ‘‘Penicillin 
and the Present-Day Concept of Its 
Clinical Applicability,” has been pre- 
pared for use by doctors, dentists, 
pharmacists, and hospital executives. 
The purpose of this book is to coor- 
dinate the vast amount of material 


cal profession, to organize it in such 
a manner that the profession can 
gain the desired facts clearly and ' 
without undue expenditure of time, h 
and to provide a reference manual as 
to clinical studies conducted and te- 
sultant justified clinical applicability. 
It presents the important clinical re , 
ports published, or available to the 0 
authors, up to April 15, 1944. lt 
shows dosages, modes of administra 
tion, and duration of treatment tt 
quired in the various infections i 
which penicillin is indicated. It is 4 
valuable aid in familiarizing phys 
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cans with penicillin therapy. 

A booklet, “Penicillin—Its Thera- 
peutic Action, Modes of Administra- 
tion, and Indications,” is being sent 
to nurses and hospitals. This compact 
booklet gives nurses and hospital 
heads all known facts about penicillin. 

Another valuable aid in the pro- 
fessional promotion program is the 
Penicillin-C.S.C. Reporter which is 
published regularly by the C.S.C. 
Pharmaceutical Division. This _ bi- 
monthly paper is mailed to the medi- 
cal profession, and is devoted to cur- 
rent reports on the application of pen- 
icillin, analyses, and other factual 
data from authentic sources in the 
field of medicine. 

As valuable as penicillin is known 
to be, much remains to be explored 
regarding its therapeutic applicability, 
dosage, and modes of application. 
While research today perforce is cur- 
tailed, the Professional Service Divi- 
sion of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
nevertheless invites correspondence 
with qualified groups, with a view 
to making Penicillin-C.S.C. available 
for further clinical studies as soon as 
circumstances permit. In this the Pro- 
fessional Service Division plays an 
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Advertisements in 54 leading medical journals lean 
heavily, in their copy, on the ethical background of 
the company’s 
multiple safeguards to quality throughout the laboratory. 


Commercial Solvents, 


(Right) For the consumer market, penicillin is packaged 
in single units, twelve to the carton. The package shown 
on page 25 is the service pack for the Armed Forces. 
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important role in the professional pro- 
motion program. 

To help the pharmacist tie into the 
promotion plan, he will be provided 
with a series of attractive, interest- 
compelling sales helps which are now 
in preparation. Druggists who recog- 
nize the advantages of the marketing 
plan for selling Penicillin-C.S.C. only 
through established drug channels, are 
invited to write for a supply of these 
selling aids. 

The pharmacy is recognized as an 
important outlet. Continuous ethical 
promotion, the protection of the 
pharmacy’s profits by the “no deal” 
sales policy, and its equitable price 
and liberal discount policy, C.S.C. 
management believes, will make Peni- 
cillin-C.S.C. an outstanding brand for 
profit and turnover. Pharmacists are 
urged to place their orders with whole- 
salers now, to be delivered as soon as 
the drug is released for open market- 
ing. They are also supplied with the 
“Penicillin-C.S.C. Therapeutic Refer- 
ence Table’ for their reference libra- 
ries. This shows dosages, modes of ad- 
ministration, and duration of treat- 
ment now recommended in the vari- 
ous indications of penicillin. Pharma- 
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cists who have already used the refer- 
ence table laud it because it makes it 
easy for them to locate any desired 
intormation about penicillin. 

Drug wholesalers also will be pro- 
vided with a series of sales aids. How- 
ever, because all supplies of penicillin 
are still being allocated by the War 
Production Board division devoted to 
penicillin, these wholesaler and re- 
tail druggist sales aids are not yet 
released. But C.S.C.. management re- 
ports that in quantity and in quality 
the sales helps to be supplied to 
wholesalers and retailers will match, 
if not top, anything that has ever been 
done in this field. 

Packaging penicillin is vitally im- 
portant. C.S.C. employs the “wet” 
method. In this method the liquid 
concentrate is frozen and then rfe- 
duced to a dry powder by desiccation 
under high vacuum—all in the final 
container. (C.S.C.’s new plant is the 
first to make use of new diffusion 
pumps which produce vacuums well 
beyond anything previously accom- 
plished and greatly speed the drying 
process. ) 

The utmost precautions are taken 
in the processing and packaging of 
Penicillin-C.S.C. The ‘Sterile Area” 
in the plant rivals the most modern 
hospital operating room for sterility 
and cleanliness. 

The meticulous regard for safety is 
carried through the packaging of the 
drug. The air in the rooms where 
packaging is done is washed to re- 
move dust particles. Both temperature 
and humidity are controlled. Steriliz- 
ing-lamp-controlled “locks’’ prevent 
undue air-flow from room to room. 
Workers in these rooms must wear 
sterile clothing—shoes, gowns, masks, 
and facial shields. No one is allowed 
to enter these rooms but the tech- 
nicians assigned to them. 

Commercial Solvent’s principal 
packaging innovation is in the form 
of container and seal. Flame-sealed 
ampules, with or without rubber valve 
stoppers, are generally used by other 
producers of penicillin. C.S.C. uses 
a small, flat-bottomed, round bottle 


with a stopper plus an aluminum seal 
and an over-all aluminum dust cap. 
This dust cap and the center of the 
aluminum seal can be easily stripped 
off, exposing the rubber stopper which 
has a thin center section which can 
be easily pierced with a hypodermic 
needle. The physician can therefore 
introduce physiologic salt solution and 
thus make up the penicillin solution 
and remove it without actually open- 
ing the original package. 


The Packaging Problem 


All C.S.C. containers are made of 
clear glass as specified in the U.S.P. 
XII (“Containers for Injections’). 
The rubber-stoppered serum-type vials, 
in which Penicillin-C.S.C. is supplied, 
offer two advantages: convenience in 
handling, and safety. In ampule medi- 
cation, generally speaking, the entire 
contents of the ampule are intended 
for use in one injection. Since pen- 
icillin, for economy's sake, usually is 
presented in quantities for a day's or 
at least several injections, the serum- 
type viai acts as a convenient con- 
tainer for the solution intended for 
further injections. Transference to an- 
other container is not needed. 

The vial, with its sterile content, is 
not exposed to the hazards of con- 
tamination which so easily arise when 
the contents of an ampule are not in- 
jected immediately after it is opened, 
and have to be stored for deferred 
use. In office practice, and _particu- 
larly in the patient’s home, where 
aseptic hospital procedure is not easily 
duplicated, the serum-type vial will 
be appreciated. 

Only vials of 100,000 units are of- 
fered at present because experience 
designates them as the most advan- 
tageous size. In the conditions so far 
explored and reported, effective dos- 
age in some instances will be less 
than 100,000 units per day; in many 
instances it may have to be several 
times this amount. Hence in a large 
percentage of cases the Penicillin- 
C.S.C. serum-type vial of 100,000 Ox- 
ford Units will prove most advantage- 
ous. 

For office practice, and for admin- 
istration in the patient’s home, Pen- 
icillin-C.S.C. will be available in two 
combination packages. One provides a 
rubber-stoppered, serum-type vial of 
penicillin sodium (100,000 Oxford 
Units) and a 20cc. size similar vial 
of physiologic salt solution. The other 
combination package contains a vial 
of penicillin-calcium (100,000 Oxford 
Units) and the 20cc. size vial of 
physiologic salt solution. 

The control numbers on these pack- 
ages assure that Penicillin-C.S.C. is 
bacteriologically and biologically as- 
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sayed to be of stated potency, to be 
sterile, non-toxic, and pyrogen-free. 
All packages contain detailed instruc- 
tion sheets. 

Adequate facilities for packing the 
vials for shipment are also provided. 
The vials are labelled in an automatic 
labelling machine. A single vial is 
then placed in a full-telescope box. 
The single unit is properly sealed and 
labelled. 

Packing penicillin falls into two 
categories: a service package for the 
Armed Forces and a consumer pack- 
age. The service package of course 
is regulated by Government specifica- 
tions. Five vials are packed in a card- 
board carton. This serves as the unit 
shipment. All other packing must then 
follow specifications. 

A different problem arose in con- 
sumer packing. When the drug is 
available for consumer use, quantities 
as low as a single vial may be pur- 
chased. To meet such demands, a 
single unit package for consumer con- 
sumption has been adopted. These 
single units are then packed in 12 to 
a carton. For possible shipment in 
dozen lots, the carton of 12 is packed 
in a triple-slide corrugated carton. For 
larger shipments, 12 cartons are 
packed in a sturdy shipping container. 


C.S.C.: Production Miracle 


Back of all this there is a dramatic 
production story. From blueprint to 
mass production in seven months— 
that is the remarkable record of Pen- 
icillin-C.S.C. 

When the curative properties of 
penicillin were recognized, the Gov- 
ernment called for huge quantities of 
this life-saving ‘‘mold gold’’ for use 
by our Armed Forces—quantities far 
exceeding the output possible with 
previously known methods. Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp. was selected by 
the Government to build a plant which 
may well prove to have the largest 
penicillin output in the world. 

A quarter-century’s experience with 
microbiological processes enabled C. 
S.C. to bring penicillin into mass 
production in this incredibly short 
time. Actually, authorization from 
WPB to proceed with engineering and 
construction was received on Aug- 
ust 2, 1943. The first discussions were 
held on August 5. Construction work 
got under way September 15 and the 
plant began its operations on January 
30. 

The Penicillin-C.S.C. plant now in 
production comprises five complete 
brick buildings, costing $2,000,000. 
It is the first full-scale penicillin plant 
in the world to swing into operation. 
Engineered by E. B. Badger & Sons 
Co. and financed and operated by 


Commercial Solvents, this unit will 
process up to 10 million gallons of 
fermentation liquid yearly to recover 
more than 500 billion units of pen- 
icillin. Yet a year’s output will barely 
exceed one ton of dry product, or 
less than one-half a ton of pure peni- 
cillin. 

Penicillin-C.S.C. is a powerful anti- 
bacterial agent, effective in a wide 
range of infections, many of which 
are not amendable to other chemo- 
therapeutics. It presents an outstand- 
ing advantage in that it is virtually 
non-toxic, even in high dosage. It is 
available in the form of two salts— 
penicillin-sodium and penicillin-calci- 
um. It is supplied as a_ yellowish 
amorphous powder. 


Medication for Thousands 


The capacity today of the CSC. 
penicillin plant is conservatively rated 
at more than 40,000,000,000 (forty 
billions) Oxford Units per month—or 
twice the amount produced in the 
United States during the entire year 
of 1943. To give a clearer under- 
standing of the production capacity, 
forty billion units of penicillin-sod- 
ium, for instance, as produced by 
C.S.C. are sufficient to provide com- 
plete treatment of a minimum of ap- 
proximately 8,000 and a maximum 
of about 350,000 patients, depending 
upon the type and severity of infec- 
tion. 

That the plant went into produc- 
tion when it did and has continued 
to produce with a minimum of diffi 
culties—is just short of a miracle, be- 
cause there were many problems in- 
volved. To begin with, information 
on the process was meager, lacking 
in many details. Research and guide 
work had to proceed simultaneously 
with construction of the full-scale 
plant. All that—to say nothing what- 
ever of the extreme urgency of the en- 
tire job. 

To hurdle all these difficulties, 
C.S.C. threw half of its entire staff 
of research and development experts 
into the project. But it was the type 
of work in which Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. has been engaged since 
its beginning. For a quarter centuty 
life habits of bacteria and molds have 
been the study to which an ever in- 
creasing number of scientists in the 
C.S.C. research laboratories are de- 
voting their lives. C.S.C. is incorpo- 
rating into this new plant not only 
the fruits of 25 years of scientfiic 
research, but it also is incorporating 
the latest developments in the testing, 
handling, and packaging of a product 
upon the integrity of which the phys- 
icians so often may have to stake 
their patients’ lives. 
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Sound for the Deaf 


Another step forward in the hear- 
ing-aid appliance field has been made 
by Maico Co., Inc., Minneapolis. The 
company is marketing a “revolution- 
ary new device” which brings sound 
to thousands previously considered to- 
tally deaf by U. S. Public Health 
Service and American Medical As- 
sociation standards. 

Maico’s electronic engineers have 
made the instrument possible by at- 
tainment of greater power, the devel- 
opment of new electronic circuits and 
virtual elimination of radionic dis- 
tortion—heretofore the bugaboo of all 
hearing aid users. The instrument, 
called the ‘‘Precisioneer,’ is said to 
embody technical advances that insure 
the closest selective fitting of the indi- 
vidual yet attained in a hearing de- 
vice. 

An interesting fact about the Pre- 
cisioneer—it sells for $165, in a field 
where the lowest price is now about 
$40. 

McCann-Erickson, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis, will handle the company’s ex- 
panded advertising campaign. 


Vitamins in Cans 


It was just a question of time until 
someone did it—but it remained for 
Golden State Co., Ltd., to add vita- 
min D to evaporated milk. Dairies 
for several years have been adding 
the D vitamin to whole milk. Mothers, 
on the other hand, saw no reason 
why their children couldn’t have the 
same enriched evaporated milk, and 
Golden State got its scientists to work, 
emerging with the new product. Gol- 
den State says that the enriched tinned 
milk is better for children, and saves 
giving them the vitamin in addition 
to milk. No less than 325 USP units 
of vitamin are included in each can. 

Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., is running the introductory cam- 
paign and plans to introduce it by 
thousand-line newspaper advertise- 
ments, car cards, outdoor, and radio. 


Armstrong Needs Help 


Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., makes news again. This time the 
Organization is calling on 30,000 mer- 
chants handling its lines for help in 
charting the company policies. 

To get this needed help with a 
minimum of red-tape and bother to 
busy merchants, Armstrong is send- 
ing dealers a small illustrated ques- 
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Campaigns and Marketing 


tionnaire booklet loaded with perti- 
nent questions on every phase of the 
smooth floor covering business. The 
booklet, says the company, is compre- 
hensive, but can be answered with a 
minimum of time and trouble. To 
get it off to a flying start, Armstrong 
titles it: “Will You Help Us to Help 
You?” 

In normal times Armstrong had a 
pretty good idea of dealers’ needs 
and desires by their order forms. 
Now, due to wartime restrictions and 
shipments on an allotment basis, the 
company can’t be sure that orders 
reflect a true picture. To decide, they 
are using the tested yardstick of con- 
sumer-research applied to merchants. 

Sample of questions—'‘Are you 
planning to move or remodel?” 
“What type of activity do you expect 
to see the greatest possibilities for 
volume and profit in the years to 
come?” 


Driving a Mean Bargain 


Everybody, these days, is wondering 
if the old jallopy will last another 
winter. Standard of California is 
using the doubt in the public mind 
as the basis of its new campaign 
running in 195 newspapers in seven 


$0 that you can ride in peace, 
knowing that there's no finer 
oil at any price. gam 


Standard of California hits the motorist 
in his most vulnerable spot with its new 
campaign for RPM motor oil.—“Will she 
get through the winter?” We all wonder. 


western states. Advertisements feature 
a new strip-type technique designed 
to point up the qualities of Standard 
of California's lubricating products. 
“RPM Motor Oil Takes Better Care 
of Your Car,” is the theme of the 
campaign, a continuation of the com- 
pany’s car-care advertising which be- 
gan shortly after Pearl Harbor. 

The San Francisco office of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., is 
handling the campaign. 


Warm as Toast 


You may freeze this winter, but if 
you can manage to hold out until the 
glorious post-war you, like Scarlet, 
will never be cold again. The best 
minds of the heating industry are 
hard at work on the problem of keep- 
ing you warm and in bed instead of 
firing a furnace. Now the Bituminous 
Coal Institute is running a competition 
for basement and chimney designs 
which permit flexible heating with 
any major fuel. The competition is a 
part of the Institute's post-war pro- 
gram of better fuel utilization. 

Open to architects, designers and 
draftsmen, it offers prizes totalling 
$4,750 in War Bonds for the ‘most 
attractive and practical basement de- 
signs” which enable the owner to 
easily change from one type of fuel 
to another as supply or price condi- 
tions warrant. 

The competition is being conducted 
by The Architectural Record, closes 
November 15, and winning designs 
will be made available to builders and 
prospective home buyers, credit of 
course going to designers. 


Super-Radio 


Zenith Radio Corp., is getting un- 
der way with a large advertising cam- 
paign, to run throughout the fall, 
telling of its proposed post-war ex- 
pansion in the electronics field. Text 
tells how radio listeners will profit as 
a result of the science of radionics 
developed as a by-product of research 
to improve military communications. 
Radionics cover not only television 
but radio, short wave, and F. M. 
broadcasting. Secret devices, says Ze- 
nith, developed for the Army and 
Navy will be incorporated in our 
radios as soon as peace comes. 

Newspapers will be used in the 
campaign in 73 cities, 750 to 1,000 
lines, with full-page space in 21 gen- 
eral, news, women’s, farm, and scien- 
tific magazines. Total circulation will 
exceed 48,500,000. With its newest 
campaign Zenith paves the way for a 
leading role in post-war sales. and by 
advertising its products now hopes to 
get on the band-wagon early. 
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Northwestern Announces 
Soup-to-Nuts Program for 


Veteran Re-Employment 


Features of this broad-scope plan for helping returning fighters 


reestablish themselves in civilian life: Aptitude testing, detailed 


analysis of previous work-history, refresher training, special com- 


pensation during the first year, and vocational guidance for those 


who do not wish to return to their careers in the insurance field. 


BY 


N amended and revolutionary 
GI bill of rights in the form 
of a veterans’ re-employment 
assistance program has just 
been announced by O. J. Arnold, 
president of Northwestern National 
Life Insurance Co., Minneapolis. 

Designed to assist servicemen and 
women who want to return to their 
old jobs, as well as those who do not, 
the program holds re-employment 
privileges open until any government- 
paid educational courses are com- 
pleted. 

“While self-interest might suggest 
that the company aims to induce every 
field man now in service to resume 
his business life with NwNL, the 
chance to build NwNL agency and 
selling manpower to new and higher 
levels after the war is not the motivat- 
ing factor in this new program,” Mr. 
Arnold insists. 

The plan itself is not recruiting in 
scope or intent. Its basic and singular 
objective is to help returning service 
men and women to determine for 
themselves how and where their tal- 
ents and interests can be developed 
and most fruitfully used to their own 
and their families’ welfare. That may 
be with NwNL or in some new and 
different line of work. 


When GI Joe breaks out of line for the 
last time in that march down Main 
Street, you can bet that the first thing 
he'll think of after hugging his family is: 
“What about a job? Shall I go back to 
my old one? Or do I want to try my 
hand in a new field?” Northwestern Life 
Insurance is ready to answer his ques- 
tions with a three-ply guidance program. 
Photos by Ewing Galloway 
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Fundamentally, the program offers 
the best available refresher courses, 
training, and liberal assistance toward 
financial re-stabilization to men and 
women who look forward to a re- 
newed career in the insurance field 
with NwNL. The company, however, 
would prefer to invest its money in 
the war veteran’s success in a career 
elsewhere than to spend one cent to 
induce him to return to a question- 
able or only mediocre success in life 
insurance selling. It is on this pre- 
mise that the entire program is predi- 
cated. 

There will be many war veterans 
who will be undecided. For them the 
plan provides the best available im- 
partial and expert guidance in mak- 
ing sound decisions as to where and 
in what line of endeavor their futures 


may be assured. Further, it recognizes 
that some men, particularly field men, 
who return to jobs they once knew 
so well may find going difficult at first, 


Restlessness, uncertainty, changed 
selling conditions, and many other 
factors may weigh strongly in a man’s 
future progress in selling life insur- 
ance. The program accordingly pro- 
vides for continuous follow-up over 
the critical early months for men who 
return to NwNL. If it appears that 
they cannot achieve the modicum of 
success to which they aspire, the vo- 
cational guidance plan will come to 
their aid once more in re-locating 
them where their chances of success 
are greater. 

Without equivocation or prejudice, 
the plan also recognizes that there 
may be many who will wisely decide 
to take advantage of some of the 
provisions of the recently enacted GI 
bill; therefore, any part or all of 
the program’s contemplated benefits 
may be held in abeyance until such 
time as the service employe is ready 
to resume a business career. 


The Nucleus of the Plan 


In general the program has three 
parts: 

1. Vocational Guidance. Men 
fully decided to return to NwNL 
will be provided with a summary of 
their records with the company. Men 
undecided about the future will be 
guided toward an unbiased and sound 
decision as to where their best op- 
portunity lies in the post-war world. 


2. Re-establishment with NwNL. 
This part of the program is designed 
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to insure rapid assimilation into the 
company and is a tested plan designed 
to bring about the greatest degree of 


Pe 
+. success. 
f 3. Placement Service. NwNL will 
rn help the returning veteran to seek 
: and establish a connection in some 
I] other type of employment should he 
nd decide finally that his interests lie else- 
“ where. . 
ve The company will prepare for each 
Of person now in the service a complete 
and careful analysis of his experi- 
0- . . . . 
to | ence prior to entering the service. This 
will include an analysis of his earn- 


ings, a market analysis, an analysis of 
production frequency and average sale, 
and other pertinent data to assist him 


in (a) setting up sound working 
plans and objectives if he is resuming 
his career with NwNL, and (b) in 
making a sound decision as to the 
advisability of returning to life in- 
surance as a selling career. This also 
will be done for returning home-of- 
fice employes. 

In order to provide the best ex- 
pert vocational guidance to the return- 
ing war veteran, the company has ar- 
tanged with Dr. Edward K. Strong, 
Jt, head of vocational interest re- 
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search at Leland Stanford University, 
to make available to each returning 
serviceman his Vocational Interest 
Tests. Dr. Strong’s analyses will pro- 
vide an impartial and scientific pic- 
ture of the veteran’s vocational bent. 

For the veteran who wants to re- 
turn to life insurance selling, these 
analyses will afford a measure of his 
probable aptitude and will point to 
strengths or weaknesses which will 
aid him in self-management. For the 
veteran who is doubtful about his fu- 
ture, they will help him to make his 
decision. To the man who decides 
that he will look elsewhere, they will 
provide clearcut signposts to the right 
direction to a field of effort. 

On the basis of these analyses the 
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employe’s general agent or agency 
manager will be prepared to discuss 
with the returning serviceman factu- 
ally and impartially the question of 
his probable success in the life insur- 
ance business. In talking over the 
subject, both will have the advice and 
counsel of the home-office staff based 
on these studies. The home office is 
now in contact with general agents and 
agency managers as the first step in 
planning the employe’s civilian future. 
Dr. Strong’s tests are being sent out 


to the servicemen in order that there 
will be no delay in holding prelim- 
inary interviews and reporting to the 
home office for consideration and ac- 
tion. 

In the matter of re-establishment 
with NwNL, the company plans to 
go much further than the 40 days 
the law requires during which a re- 
turning war veteran must re-apply for 
his job. Each returning agent will be 
given a period of from 60 to 120 
days for re-orienting himself to the 
selling job. The Government limita- 
tion of 40 days during which the em- 
ploye must make contact with the com- 
pany is specifically waived. 


Progressive Scoring System 


During the re-orientation period 
the agent will be given the advantage 
of the NwNL Progressive Scoring 
System, which measures for him his 
probable level of future selling suc- 
cess. If the scores indicate he has 
made a mistake in returning to the life 
insurance field, he will be so advised. 

If the 60- to 120-day adjustment 
period indicates the employe can 
look forward with a degree of cer- 
tainty to a successful career at selling, 
he will be brought, at company ex- 
pense, to the home-office training 
school where he will be re-grounded 
in fundamentals and current sales 
practices during two weeks of inten- 
sive re-training under experienced 
home-office staff men. Returning 
home-office employes also will be 
given refresher training courses to 
bring them up to date on current com- 
pany policies and practices. 

When the re-indoctrination program 
has been completed and_ the 
agent’s assimilation into the company 
is seemingly complete, he will be elig- 
ible to certain stabilization commis- 
sions, as part of the company’s pro- 
gram to assist the agent in re-estab- 
lishing service contacts with old policy- 
holders and clients. These commis- 
sions will be paid as special service 
commissions in recognition of the 
special service work required to re- 
contact and review the programs and 
current status of the clients. 

The minimum special commission 
scale will be $50 a month, starting 
the month after the home-office re- 
training course is completed. It will 
last a full 12 months which is $600 
minimum—or twice the maximum 
separation pay provided servicemen by 
the Government at the time of honor- 
able discharge. 

However, agents who formerly 
were under the so-called Arnold Sys- 
tem of compensation at the time they 
entered the Armed Forces and whose 
Arnold System differential exceeds 
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$600, will be paid the excess in lieu 
of the $50 a month in 12 monthly 
installments. * 

These amounts are gratuitious and 
will be paid over and above all com- 
missions earned or to be earned. It 
is in line with some of the provisions 
incorporated in the Arnold System. 

Any returning serviceman who de- 
cides, either at the time of his return 
or after the orientation period, that he 
wishes to seek a career elsewhere than 
with NwNL, may take advantage of 
the replacement program which the 
company has outlined. While NwNL 
does not propose to guarantee any re- 
turning agent satisfactory or success- 
ful contact with a new field or a job 
entirely suited to his liking, no ef- 
fort will be spared to help him. Ar- 
rangements have been completed with 
a reputable private employment agency 
with national affiliations which will 
help locate jobs in any major city 
in the country. 

If a returning serviceman desires 
to avail himself of the agency service, 
the fee for placement (ordinarily 50% 
or more of the first month’s earnings) 
will be borne by NwNL. Thus a 
complete vocational guidance and 
placement service is offered if the 
agent decides to change to a career 


other than with NwNL. 


Hope to Inspire Others 


Research has currently shown that 
little more than 25% of discharged 
servicemen are returning to their for- 
mer jobs. NwNL expects to better 
this national average, because of the 
nature of its business, but it is aware 
that changes are bound to occur and 
it is prepared to help meet them. 

NwNL confesses the genesis which 
bore this plan was not wholly inspired 
by altruism. Standards, viewpoints 
and thinking of many of the men 
and women in the Armed Forces 
have been subjected to the radically 
different environment cf military life 
and the broadening effects of travel 
and many other influences. “It is 
only realistic to recognize these sim- 
ple truths,” Mr. Arnold says, “in 
planning to render practical assistance 
to those who will have won this war.” 

It is the company’s hope that its 
plan may inspire variations of it in 
other life insurance companies and in 


American business and industries in 
general. 


* The Arnold System is probably the 
most revolutionary form of agents’ com- 
pensation known to the life insurance busi- 
ness. It is based on incentive, persistency 
and performance as a whole. SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT is preparing an article relating 
to its provisions and hopes to publish it 
in an early issue. 
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As Mr. Arnold puts it: “The com- 
pany wants every returning agent to be 
re-established in a successful life in- 
surance career where he will be happy 
and successful. But the company 
would prefer to help a man in some 
other career where he can accomplish 
these aims than it would to induce him 
to return to an expensive and pro- 
longed failure at life insurance sell- 
ing. 

Mr. Arnold has told NwNL’s em- 
ployes as much in a letter to each 
of them over his signature. In it he 
said, in part: 

“It may seem curious to some of 
you that NwNL should set up a pro- 
gram which makes provisions for 
members of the NwNL family to be 
placed in jobs outside the company. 
Let me assure you that the program 
is not designed in that way in order 


to encourage anyone to seek employ. 
ment elsewhere. To the contrary, the 
company will welcome you back and 
place to the best of its ability an 
member of the NwNL family. But 
it would be less than realistic to be. 
lieve that no employe has found new 
interests or that no employe will have 
been made restless by travel, or that 
no employe will have decided that 
his aptitudes lie elsewhere. 

“Therefore, a program which really 
seeks to serve your best interest must 
be broader than a mere ‘welcome 
home.’ It must be geared to the 
thought that America must use and 
develop to the utmost its human te- 
sources. This is another way of 
saying the program must be aimed 
at your future success and well-being. 
To that end this program is dedi- 
cated.” 


General Mills Enters Industrial 
Field with Polyamide Resin 


HE year 1944 has been a year 
of departures from the routine 

for General Mills, Inc. 
During mid - summer the 
company announced a revolutionary 
digression from established practice of 
processing agricultural food products 
when it gave advance notice of inten- 
tions to engage in the post-war ap- 

liance business. 

Within the last fortnight Harry A. 
Bullis, president, proclaimed that 
henceforth the company is in the poly- 
amide resin, or adhesive, field, as a 
successful climax to the company’s un- 
ceasing efforts to expand the use of 
agricultural products in industry. 

“Though on the surface this may 
appear to be a distinct departure from 
the company’s primary job of proc- 
essing food, it is in fact a by-product 
of soybean oil and thus is in line with 
General Mills’ policy of fuller utili- 
zation of agricultural commodities and 
establishment of more markets for 
farm products,” comments Mr. Bullis. 

This marks the first time in General 
Mills’ long history that industrial and 
commercial application has been given 
to one of the company’s agricultural 
lines. 

Polyamide resins, as General Mills 
contemplates them, have a post-war 
sales potential as great or greater than 
many of the scores of other items the 
company manufactures. Their uses in- 
clude heat-sealing adhesives in food 
packaging, package labels, spirit lac- 
quers or volatile shellacs, printing 
inks, alkali-resistant coatings, gaskets 


and can-sealing compounds. 

In food packaging the polyamides 
can be applied as a hot melt or they 
can be applied from alcohol solutions 
to glassine, waxed glassine or simi- 
lar paper stocks where rapid-sealing 
and grease- and moisture-resistant 
films are necessary or desired. 

An alcohol-soluble, polyamide resin 
already is out of the research division 
and into production. The initial de- 
velopment and early pilot plant work 
on it was done by the Northern Re- 
gional Research Laboratory, Bureau of 
Agricultural and Industrial Chemistry, 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Peoria, Ill. Produced by a chemi- 
cal interaction of the acids extracted 
from soybean oils with ethylene dia- 
mine, the product itself is a hard, 
dark, amber substance capable of hot 
melt or solvent application. 

The company has but recently 
opened its new soybean processing 
plant at Belmond, Iowa. New mono- 
lithic concrete tanks provide for half 
a million bushels’ storage, in the heart 
of the largest soybean producing sec 
tion in Iowa—second largest produc 
ing state in the Nation. Processing 
capacity is 10,000 bushels daily. 

Aside from special products such 
as polyamide resin, the plant will pro- 
duce soybean oil meal, soybean oil, 
flour and protein derivatives. Until 
the war ends the new product will 
be sold only to a select list of Gen- 
eral Mills customers. After the wat 
the vegetable oil and protein division 
will look for wider markets. 
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Faraday Ready with Peacetime 


Line: to Make Decorative Cornices 


This maker of signal equipment and related devices looked upon a 


large supply of metal scrap resulting from war products manufac- 


ture—and came up with a product destined for department stores. 


HE Faraday Electric Corp., 

Adrian, Mich., and Chicago, 

has started its reconversion to 

peacetime production. Several 
new items are planned and tooling 
up has begun. One of these lines, 
decorative cornices, will be ready for 
delivery in October. 

Faraday has specialized in electrical 
signal equipment for 44 years. This 
has included fire alarm and hospital 
equipment and industrial signal de- 
vices. Also marine signals. Starting 
with Pearl Harbor, the company has 
been manufacturing almost exclusive- 
ly military communications equipment 
and special devices for the Govern- 
ment. 


Reconversion Ideas 


With the end of the war in Europe 
now in sight, it is expected that con- 
tracts for the Government soon will 
be cancelled. The immediate problem 
was to be set to turn to new products 
and so keep the corporation’s large 
force of people in jobs. A volume 
item of low unit cost was visioned. 

One of the by-products of its war 
work was a large mass of metal scrap. 
Research was started to find uses for 
it. Out of the study came the idea for 
window cornices. Engineers were told 
to go ahead. It may be well to explain 
here what a window cornice is. In 
this case it is a strip of tempered 
masonite board held with metal fas- 
tenings. It goes across the top of a 
window and the top of the drapes are 
hung behind it. 

The masonite strip is decorated 
with oil paints, readily cleanable, and 
the designs may be geometrical, flow- 
ered, or illustrated with still life, etc. 
For nurseries they may be lambs gam- 
boling or teddy bears or pandas or 
anything that will delight children. 
The strip lends itself to color. 

The designers were told to con- 
sider package design; the metal fas- 
tenings accordingly were made so that 
they can be shipped flat, in a flat 
carton, and bent to shape by the 
housewife. Full instructions accom- 
pany each package. 

Sales will be exclusively through 
department stores and only in their 
drygoods sections. In Chicago, for 
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example, distribution will be through 
Marshall Field & Co., Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., Mandel Bros., the Wie- 
bolt stores and The Fair. Mail-order 
houses, hardware stores, etc., will not 
get them. Reason, Faraday does not 
want this product “kicked around.” 

The cornices are made of lg inch 
masonite, 48 inches long and 5 inches 
deep. Eight designs in 12 different 
color combinations constitute the line 
as it now stands. In addition, there 
is a separate group known as “kitchen 
kornices” with four basic designs in 
six color combinations. These carry 
designs adapted to the kitchen at- 
mosphere. The latter may be mer- 
chandised either in the regular drapery 
hardware department or the house- 
wares department or both. 

The patented features are repre- 


sented primarily in the hardware, 
method of cutting to fit any given 
window, and the method of mounting. 
All this is so simple that it is be- 
lieved ‘‘any woman can do the job.” 

Before deciding to manufacture the 
line market studies were made. These 
indicate: 30% will never buy; 60%, 
the middle income bracket folk, are 
prospects; 5% will buy costly custom 
made cornices, or something akin to 
them; 5% will buy ‘very cheap” sub- 
stitutes. The potential market is based 
on 35,000,000 homes. 

Steps preparatory to manufacture 
were taken only after conferences with 
Government officials who agreed that 
it would be wise to get ready for 


peacetime production as a 
against lack of employment. The Gov- 
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ernment executives even suggested 
that a new plant might be opened in 
some area where the end of war pro- 
duction would leave a heavy impact. 
Finally Grand Rapids, Mich., was 
selected. Grand Rapids is the home 
of skilled wood workers and the ma- 
sonite strips will be made there. Much 
of the metal work will be done in the 
Chicago plant. 

Leading stores throughout the 
country envision enormous volume po- 
tentials, both in the sale of the prod- 
uct itself and in its influence on the 
sale of window curtains and draper- 
ies. It will be $1.95 per window. 

The cornice was created by Barnes 
& Reinecke, industrial designers, Chi- 
cago, and the color work and dis- 
plays are by W. L. Stensgaard & 
Associates, Inc., also of Chicago. Ef- 
fective departmental displays for floor 
and counter use and additional pro- 
motional material will be supplied 
without cost to retailers. 


Newspaper advertising mats or 
proofs, as desired, will also be sup- 
plied to the retailers. Advertising 
costs will be split, 56-50, between the 
retailer and the manufacturer up to 
5% of the purchase cost. 


Faraday not only is ready 
with a peacetime product, 
but is also prepared with 
the promotional material to 
sell it. The counter display 
at left will fit any window 
width, and the floor display 
below is available to all 
stores which will merchan- 
dise the product come V-Day. 
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Servel Offers Utilities Plan for 
Recruiting and Training Salesmen 


THREE-PHASE program for 

the recruitment, selection and 

training of gas appliance 

salesmen who will be em- 
ployed by utility companies and their 
dealers when merchandising is again 
resumed will soon be offered by Ser- 
vel, Inc., in collaboration with the 
American Gas Association. 

The three phases of this program 
include the following: 

1. Recruiting and selection of do- 
mestic gas appliance salesmen by util- 
ity companies for the sale of refrig- 
erators, and other household equip- 
ment. This will consist of a plan de- 
veloped by Dr. Robert N. McMurtry, 
Servel’s consultant on selection and 
training of gas appliance salesmen. 

2. An_ indoctrination training 
course for gas company salesmen to 
be developed by the American Gas 
Association’s Committee on Selection 
and Training of Sales Personnel. 

3. Intensive product training on gas 
appliances offered by the manufac- 
turers whose lines are merchandised. 


Rebuilding Is the Problem 


Servel’s part in the joint program 
is being directed by R. J. Canniff, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager. Coordinated activities for the 
American Gas Association are in 
charge of R. E. Williams, Bingham- 
ton, N Y., chairman of the committee 
on selection and training of sales per- 
sonnel. 

“The major problem of nearly every 
sales manager in the gas industry to- 
day is that of rebuilding a well trained 
and productive sales organization in 
preparation for the day when mer- 
chandising is again resumed,” stated 
Mr. Canniff. ‘Realizing this obvious 
need and the procedure which must 
be followed, some time ago Servel 
engaged Dr. McMurry to aid in the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the selection and training 
of domestic gas appliance salesmen. 

“During the past several months a 
national survey has been made cover- 
ing some 50 utility companies oper- 
ating in all parts of the United 
States. The case histories and records 
of performance of over 1,000 retail 
gas appliance salesmen have been 
studied and analyzed. Hundreds of 
these men have been personally in- 
terviewed to provide the basic ma- 
terial for Servel’s program for the 
selection and training of retail sales- 
men. 
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“Out of our findings we have de- 
veloped a program which will greatly 
speed the recruiting and selection ot 
efficient salesmen,” he said. “To fa- 
miliarize gas companies with our ob- 
jectives and to assist in the organiza- 
tional program, Servel will conduct a 
series of regional sales clinics to help 
train the men who will execute this 
important assignment in their own 
companies. 

The importance of thorough train- 
ing in gas company sales procedures 
and company policies is largely the 
responsibility of the company who 
will be aided by the American Gas 
Association’s Committee on Selection 
and Training of Sales _ Persornel 
headed by Mr. Williams. In announc- 
ing this phase of the program, Mr. 
Williams said: 

“Adequate indoctrination and basic 
sales training for our sales personnel 
before they enter their sales territor- 
ies, a balanced plan of compensation 


and a program for progressive train- 
ing in specific appliance fields, rank 
among the most important of the 
post-war tasks facing gas company 
sales departments.* 

“Now is the time to perfect our 
plans for careful selection of our post- 
war sales personnel and for adequate 
training of our sales people in prep- 
aration for post-war selling. 

“If ever the gas industry should 
unselfishly pool its resources to gain 
maximum benefits from the over-all 
effort, this is that time. We need the 
highest caliber, the best trained sales 
people that we can produce to enter 
the arena of post-war selling.” 

Dr. McMurry, Servel’s consultant 
on selection and training of gas ap- 
pliance salesmen, is well known as a 
specialist in applied psychology and 
as an authority of personnel admin- 
istration and market research. He has 
had wide experience in dealing with 
the problems of field sales organiza- 
tions and is the author of numerous 
books and articles dealing with tech- 
niques for selection of salesmen. 


*See “Servel Program Aids Utilities in 
Training Post-War Sales Setup,” SM, 
August 15, 1944. 


Sales Executives Go to School 


Aptitude tests for salesmen, train- 
ing methods, compensation plans, 
supervising salesmen —.these were 
some of the subjects covered during 
the two-week training course spon- 
sored by the Benge Sales Personnel 
Clinic recently at Nippersink Lodge, 
Genoa City, Wisc. Members of the 
group above represent seventeen man- 
ufacturers. 


Top row, left to right: R. J. Mal- 
comson, Public Service Co. of North- 
ern Illinois; F. A. Riddell, Amity 
Leather Products Co.; W. O. Swett, 
American Tag Co.; R. W. Nelson, 
Herman Nelson Co.; A. B. Wood- 
bury, Mo. Institute of Aeronautics; 
George Lynch, Public Service ‘Co. of 


Northern Ill.; M. A. Wilson, North- 
ern Electric Co., Montreal; Donald 
Murie, Crain Printers Ltd., Ottawa; 
Eugene J. Benge; R. A. Chrichton, 
Northern Electric Co.; Edward Rey- 
nolds, Central Soya Co.; J. H. Hat- 
maker, East Kentucky Beverage Co.; 
Davis Preston, Scott Paper Co. 


Bottom row: P. C. McPherson, Sei- 
berling Tire & Rubber Co.; G. D. 
Burke, Atlas Powder Co.; R. F. St- 
mons, Ethicon Suture Lab.; Ernest 
Payne, Central Screw Co.; C. J. 
Mooney, Empire Crafts Corp.; H. L. 
Benn, Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co.; 
C. S. Stock, Herman Nelson Co.; 
Charles Tennant, Western United Gas 
& Electric Co. 
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es) . This is no time for a letdown! Business must perform 
| as miraculously in reconversion as in war. Never be- 
fore such wartime accomplishment; never such op- 
portunity for peacetime service. Fighters want no 
leaf raking when they return... only the oppor- 


\ tunity to work and live and grow in their own way. 


It is up to business to advertise and sell, produce 
more and employ more, keep America strong. In 
planning your part of the greatest advertising in the 


nation’s history, be sure to include Champion paper. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE CO., Hamilton, Dhic 


MILLS AT HAMILTON, OHIO ... CANTON, N. C. .. . HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Manufacturers of Advertisers’ and Publishers’ Coated and Uncoated Papers, Bristols, Bonds, Envelope Papers, 
Tablet Writing and Papeteries . . . 2,000,000 Pounds a Day 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - CLEVELAND - BOSTON - ST. LOUIS - CINCINNATI - ATLANTA 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LOGOTYPE: left to right—the 
original, the revise and the new. A distinctive blue 
was selected as best translating air-conditioning in 
terms of color—a blue which at the same time is 
universally available in printing ink and paint. 


BY 


WALTER DORWIN 


Color: Device for Building 
A Business Personality 


Some time in the not-so-far-distant future, you’ll react to a certain 


shade of icy-blue by associating it with The Carrier Corp. For 


that color, now adopted as a background for a modernized logotype, 


will henceforth be carried through all of Carrier’s promotion. 


HOSE of us in a busy work- 
a-day world meet many people. 
Sometimes when I am _ hurry- 
ing across Fifth Avenue or 
along Michigan Avenue, I see a fa- 
miliar face. He nods and I nod. Ten 
to one—unless he is more than a 
passing pleased-to-have-met-you type 
of acquaintance—I will be unable to 
recall his name. And the same prob- 
ably goes for him and for others. 

But one thing is usually true: I 
associate him with the business he is 
in—the client or product he repre- 
sents. And his mental processes at 
the moment are probably working the 
same way with respect to me. 

In the case of a person I know well, 
I can recognize him backwards, for- 
wards or sideways, sometimes from a 
mere glimpse of the way he wears 
his hat or makes a gesture in con- 
versation. These little characteristics 
are the expressions of his personality, 
distinguishing him from all other men. 

A recognizable personality is just 
as important to a corporation as to 
an individual. It is more difficult to 
achieve in a corporation, because a 
corporation never appears whole and 
all of a piece but in scattered frag- 
ments of its property. But it can be 
done. 
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We industrial designers have be- 
come keenly aware of the importance 
of giving our clients a visual pre- 
sentation to the public, one that has 
uniformity and individuality wherever 
it is encountered; so that the corpo- 
ration will be recognized as an old 
friend whenever you catch a glimpse 
of it. To do this, advantage must be 
taken of every available point-of-con- 
tact between manufacturer and public, 
where the public is influenced by what 
it sees and feels. 

Time was when the industrial de- 
signer was considered a specialist in 
only one field—that of product de- 
sign. We were supposed to confine 
our attentions to the automobiles or 
vacuum cleaners or electric refriger- 
ators our clients made, and if some- 
times we extended our interest to the 
package in which a product reached 
the public we had shown a genuine 
breadth of mind. 

These fields are still the foundation 
of our work, our means of directly 
earning dividends for our clients 
through increase of sales. -But more 
and more it has come to be recognized 
that good-will is built and sales are 
influenced by numerous other physical 
factors besides appearance and func- 
tional performance of the product. 


TEAGUE 
Product Designer 


There are the showrooms or retail 
establishments where the product is 
sold, sometimes the cases in which 
it is displayed, the trucks in which it 
is delivered, the offices and reception 
rooms where the corporation meets 
the public face-to-face. 

In peace-time there are trade shows 
and exhibits where the corporation 
tells its story; there are the plants 
where its work is done, if these are 
on main thoroughfares, and the signs, 
electric or otherwise, on these plants. 


Seek Corporate Personality 


In a thousand and ome ways a 
corporation presents itself to the pub- 
lic and registers an impression good 
or bad. The industrial designer is 
called on to insure that the impres- 
sions are not only good, but that they 
add up to a definite and recognizable 
personality. 

For instance, a large oil company 
calls on us to design a standardized 
service station for post-war construc- 
tion throughout the country. Our 
scheme must not only include the 
building but all its service equipment 
for the care of cars and the sale of 
merchandise; the setting of the build- 
ing, its illumination, the design of 
the pumps, and particularly the means 
of identification—signs, and how and 
where they are displayed; the pack- 
aging of the company’s own products 
and their method of display; the tank 
trucks, and even the uniforms of the 
attendants. 

A single theme, a definite color 
scheme are carried out through all 
these phases of design. As a result, 
you will quickly come to know exactly 
what kind of gas and oil you will be 
served as you approach one of these 
stations, whether in Kansas or New 
York, what kind of treatment you'll 
receive, what kind of clean and con- 
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les the telephone rush. Every night thousands 


of service men and women dash to the nearest 
telephones to talk with families and friends at 
home. Most of the Long Distance calls from 
camps and naval stations are crowded into a 


few short hours. 


Many circuits are likely to be crowded at that 
time and it helps a lot when you “give 7 to 10 


to the service men.”’ 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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This is NEW YORK! 


... Where 7,454,995 people live, work, and mostly 
listen to WABC. 


Its inhabitants outnumber the combined population of Arizona, Colorado, 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, Maine, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Utah, Vermonteand Wyoming. 


“The biggest city in the world’—that’s why New Yorkers give a big sta- 
tion, like WABC, the major share of their listening attention. 


It consumes (B.R.*) 244,000,000 pounds of butter, 1,263,000,000 quarts 
of milk and cream, 202,000,000 dozen eggs, and 1,618,000,000 pounds of 
meat in a single year. It uses 49,688,000 gallons of water to put out fires; 
and its fire engines answer 7,664 false alarms in a year. It has a birth every 


5, a wedding every 7, and a death every 8 minutes. 


Big things happen fast in New York—that’s why New Yorkers prefer an 
active, alive, alert radio station like WABC. 


Within six hours, its Madison Square Garden replaces the Horse Show 
with a World’s Championship bout. You can start a riot at 42nd Street 
by opining, in an overloud voice, that the Giants can beat Brooklyn. Its 
elevator operators bellow Ollowayback-fayzagate. Tenth Avenue philos- 
ophers are partial to Thasawayigoze. And your friends, on first viewing 
your apartment, are likely to comment Nyesplayshagottere. 


New York talks fast, loves long, hates hard. There’s more color in a New 
York day than a Corot landscape. And that’s another reason why New 
Yorkers vote for WABC—it gives them the 


most diversified spectrum of all-star entertain- 


ment anywhere on the air in America. 


Or, to reduce what you’ve just 
read to its essentials: New York is 
America’s *1 Market — and WABC 
its *1 station. 


* Before rationing. 


i) 


Represented by Radio Sales, | 
the SPOT Broadcasting Division of CBS 
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venient toilet facilities you will find. 
These stations will become comfort- 
ably habitual and the company will 
acquire for you a friendly familiarity. 

If the big, nation-wide corporations 
have seen fit thus to “‘personalize’’ 
their business, what about middle-size 
companies ? 

Few of them can hope to compete 
in national advertising with the larger 
corporations. Their budgets for adver- 
tising must necessarily be scaled to 
their sales volumes. But they can suc- 
cessfully acquire an identifiable per- 
sonality and utilize it as a forceful 


advertising weapon which reflects it- 
self in prestige and sales. 

A recent case in point is that of 
The Carrier Corp., pioneer manufac- 
turer of air-conditioning equipment. 
This client, long a leader in its field, 
looking towards a substantial post-war 
demand for its products, is developing 
its personality by doing two simple 
things as first steps. 

First, it has adopted a distinctive 
color, and secondly it has restudied its 
logotype to modernize it. 

The distinctive color is called ‘‘Car- 
rier Blue” and will be featured in all 


“Scram! 


We need this spot to establish a town— 
and a newspaper” 


@ When General ‘‘Mad Anthony” 
Wayne in 1794 moved his army on 
to a plot of land at the junction of 
the Maumee, St. Marys and St. Joe 
rivers—and chased the Indians 
therefrom—he acquired a valuable 
piece of real estate. He had two 
ideas, both good. One was to estab- 
lish a townsite for serving the 


great territory of the Northwest, the 
other was to set up a newspaper 
for the purpose of spreading civil- 
ization throughout the area. Both 
ideas worked out. 
today a great industrial city—and 
The News-Sentinel, established 
in 1833, has been servicing its 
territory for more than a century. 


The News-Sentinel is delivered by carrierevery week day to 97.8% 
of all homes in Fort Wayne—Indiana’s second largest retail market. 


Fort Wayne is 


Nereis “Sentinel 
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REPRESENTATIVES: ALLEN-KLAPP CO. +* NEW YORK—CHICAGO— DETROIT 
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of Carrier’s visual materials. 
color is indicated in its advertisements, 


Where 


dealer helps, point-of-sale contacts, 
consumer literature and even its sta- 
tionery—Carrier Blue will predomi- 
nate. The company’s trucks, show- 
rooms, etc., will be quickly identified 
as Carrier because they will empha- 
size Carrier Blue and the Carrier logo- 
type wherever possible. 

The selection of a color which 
would best typify the functions of 
the company’s products was not a hit 
Or miss proposition. How best could 
we translate air conditioning in terms 
of color? The shade selected must 
typify the company’s business, be dis- 
tinctive, and at the same time be 
universally available in printing ink 
and paint. 


A Standard Color Is Chosen 


Colors and variations and shadings 
of colors were tested, discarded, and 
this process of elimination went on 
until we found the color we believe 
will best do the job. We finally 
adopted International Printing Ink 71- 
57-13 for Carrier Blue. This is a 
clear, cold blue; a standard color read- 
ily available to any printer. It is not, 
perhaps, the particular shade of blue 
which would win the biggest prefer- 
ence rating in a consumer survey, but 
if it were it would not be so sym- 
bolically cold or as easily distinguished 
from other blues. 

We felt that the time had come 
for Carrier to adopt a logotype. which 
would not only have a degree of per- 
manency, but one which would also 
express air conditioning and the sterl- 
ing quality of Carrier products. It 
should have dignity, permanence, and 
especially personality. Through a 
long series of studies and confer- 
ences we arrived at the revision of 
the logotype which is illustrated with 
this article. It will be noted that a 
classic type of lettering was adopted. 
This lettering, because of its very 
simplicity and correctness, should 
stand the test of time. It also will be 
noted that the slanted letters and the 
line beneath have, if you bother to 
think about it, a movement suggest- 
ing the flow of air. 

In its effort to personalize its busi- 
ness through visual means so that no 
one can mistake its mission, Carrier is 
not stopping with the adoption of 
Carrier Blue or the re-styling of its 
logotype. That’s only the beginning. 
When the company can again offer its 
products to industry and to the con- 
sumer in the home, the name of Car- 
rier will have acquired a ‘‘personality” 
which can never be divorced from the 
business of air conditioning. 
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potatoes in Maine, maple syrup in Vermont, apples in New York, 


produce in New Jersey, horses and tobacco in Kentucky, peaches 


in Georgia, slash pine and cattle in Florida, cotton and sugar cane 
in the Deep South, melons and range steers in Texas, wheat in 
the West and Northwest, dudes in Nevada, sheep in Montana, 
apples in Oregon, dates in Arizona, celery in Utah, oranges and tourists in California 
... so widely varied are farmers and farming!...No one publication can serve 
, specifically, satisfy or sell all, most or even a majority ... SuccessFuL FARMING doesn’t 
f try, sticks to the 13 Heart states, New York and Pennsylvania . . . concentrates its efforts 
among 42% of the farmers in those states . . . works for and with the farmers with the best 
land, largest investment, largest cash incomes of U. S. farmers . . . from diversified crops 
: of corn, cattle, hogs, poultry, eggs, milk, forage, soy beans, specialties and staples... and a 
e larger margin of income over expense than any high bracket urban audience—surplus for 
: spending and saving that makes SF subscribers the best “‘class”” market in the world today! .. . 
‘ This market is large enough to make SuccessFuL FARMING a 
‘ major medium for present and potential sales volume and profit 
Sf —well worth the immediate understanding and postwar use of 
: every ambitious national advertiser... Ask to see the startling 
ts 


facts on today’s first farm market, available at any SF office... 
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Coming Your Way 


««s**plastic fur coats are set to in- 
vade the fashion world and promise 
to put every woman’s dream garment 
within the limits of the average purse. 
All made possible because Dr. Jose 
Calva of the Calva Fur Patent Cor- 
poration developed a_ revolutionary 
process of plasticizing common sheep 
pelts. And it means that many of the 
rich looking fur garments you'll see in 
the post-war period will be synthetic 
minks, persian lambs, sheared beavers 
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retail 


and silver fox. It’s claimed, too, that 
these coats will be mothproof and 
longer wearing. 


****uh-huh, and packaged rooms. 
Nine manufacturing members of the 
Grand Rapids Furniture Makers Guild 
have a post-war plan for teaming up 
with leading decorators and offering 
homemakers (through dealers) com- 
pletely furnished, decorated rooms. 


»«««stextolite foam, a new type of 
insulation material, has been devel- 


—Tenn. Conservation Dept. Photo 


and wholesale market 


upon which over a million people depend for their 
supplies. Retail establishments totalling well over 3,000, 
wholesale establishments over 400, and service estab- 
lishments over 1,100. Retail sales in the Nashville market 
(1943) estimated by Sales Management at $216,960,000, 
effective buying income at $522,603,000. Six banks with 
resources of over $300,000,000, total debits of $2,000,- 
000,000 and clearings of $1,800,000,000 annually. Here’s 
a market, rich and flourishing, covered completely by its 


two great newspapers. 


NASHVILLE CITY ZONE POPULATION..... 257,726 


NASHVILLE MARKET POPULATION 


Nashville Banner The Nashville Tennessean: 


: EVENING 


rrr 920,843 


MORNING SUNDAY ~~. 
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oped by the Plastics Laberatory of 
General Electric Company and is re- 
ported to be lighter than rock wool or 
cork board. Made by activating a 
liquid resin so that it foams to a light 
cellular ball many times its original 
volume. Its ability to be formed in 
place marks it unique among thermal 
insulators. 


«sss2a push-button window lifter 
for motor cars is in the Detroit Har- 
vester Company's pack o’ post-war 
product considerations. 


«ss«sthe midget furmace, 4S an- 
nounced by the Anthracite Industries, 
Inc., will take up only the small 
space of two by two by three feet and 
heat a house within 15 minutes. The 
anthracite burns at a faster rate but 
much less coal is ignited at one time. 
Result: greater heat output per pound 
of coal. 


«««ssrail-helicopter service is On 
the program of The Burlington Trans- 
portation Co., subsidiary of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 
Application has been made to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for authority 
to operate helicopter service over ap- 
proximately 2,750 route miles roughly 
paralleling Burlington’s rail and bus 
routes in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Colorado, and South Da- 
kota. The project will afford many 
outlying small cities and towns great- 
er transportation facilities. 


«ssssthe soap bank, new household 
device being introduced by Trindl 
Products, Ltd., is designed to hold 
and utilize the remnants or slivers of 
soap which usually are just discarded. 
It’s made of Du Pont cellulose sponge 
and has an inside cloth pocket for 
holding the scraps of soap. Fits con- 
veniently into the hand and may be 
used for washing dishes, upholstery 
or for giving Rover a bath. 


The Soap Bank utilizes soap scraps. 
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Designing to Sell 


(Captions read clockwise) 


MEADOW-SWEET ToILetrigs: The new packages in the redesigned Yanky 
Clover line produced by Richard Hudnut, New York City, carry the flavor 
of homey American scenes of the 1900 era. Color combination is fuschia 
and yellow. The products’ clover scent is charmingly fresh and delicate. 


Inviting New Cookie Packace: The new carton adopted by Loose Wiles 
Biscuit Co., Long Island City, N. Y., for their popular Sunshine Fancy 
Assortment is in four-color process—yellow, red, light blue and dark blue. 
Designed and manufactured by Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York City. 


ComBines Uxtra-VioLter AND INFRA-ReD: Model H1-41 Irradiation Lamp, 
manufactured by Sperti, Inc., Cincinnati, operates on either AC or DC 
current. Safety is increased by its unique wave length control which filters 
out short destructive wave lengths, and controls Ultra-violet radiations. 


For Less THAN Two Cents A YEAR: You can 
operate this electrically lighted wall switch plate. 
Known as LumniNite Wall Switch Plate, it has a 
tiny light which comes on when lights are out, 
and remains off when lights are on. Manufactured 
by Associated Products Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


VERSATILE DispLayersS: These single and double 
ring units may be used in many combinations. 
They are made of Dartex composition and finished 
in white. The round plate glass shown is 12” in 
diameter; the glass shelves are each 10” x 24”. 
Product by L. A. Darling Co., Bronson, Mich. 
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At long last, I found an Admin- 
istration directive that made sense... 
ODT’s admonition to spend your va- 
cation at home this year. I packed 
for two weeks at the seashore, but 
checked-out for home after one full 
day on that battle-front. I would have 
needed another two weeks to recover. 

* 

After being pounded by American 
artillery on the Norman front, Ger- 
mans came out of hiding to give 
themselves up, muttering: ‘“This isn’t 
warfare; this is criminal.” And how- 
itzer! 


* 

“When you look for trouble, you 
don't need a search-warrant.’’—Bank- 
ing Magazine. 

. 


Jim Gallagher offers a line for the 
“bond-busters” who back the attack 
by taking them back: “Redeem .. . 
and weep!” 

> 

KYW’'s LeRoy Miller announced 
on his Musical Clock program that 
Frankie Carle would next play: 
“Don't Bail Out Now, Grandma; 
You're Too High Already As It Is.” 
Unpredictable ad-libber, that guy 
Miller. 

+ 

Philadelphia's Gateway Restaurant, 
like the man who ordered a demi- 
tasse and a cup of coffee, takes no 
chances. Its menu-card offers: ‘Fro- 
mage with cheese.” 

. 

Aside to Sylvania cellophane: Why 
don’t you telescope it to a name you 
can own: ‘‘Syllophane” ? 

a 

Unguentine comes up with a word 
that needs no blue-printing: “‘Skin- 
juries. 

7 

The First Lady will probably cam- 
paign for her distinguished husband 
on the theory that he'd be so nice to 
come home to. 

* 

Speaking of the Roosevelts and 
theme-songs, when the Supreme Court 
justices were getting in F. D. R.’s 
hair a few reigns ago, he referred to 
them as “the nine old men.’ Now 
that Gov. Dewey is a threat to the 
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dynasty, the racket-buster is called 
“inexperienced and immature.” Tin 
Pan Alley said it: “They're Either Too 
Young or Too Old.” 


e 

It has a familiar ring, but Fred 
Hodley, of Du Pont’s San Francisco 
sales-department sends it along for 
your edification. Another definition or 
two: “An engineer is said to be a 
man who knows a great deal about 
very little, and who goes along know- 
ing more and more about less and 
less, until finally he knows practically 
everything about nothing; whereas— 

“A salesman, on the other hand, 
is a man who knows very little about 
a great deal, and keeps on knowing 
less and less about,more and more, 
until he knows practically nothing 
about everything; whereas— 

“A purchasing-agent starts out 
knowing practically everything about 
everything, but ends up knowing 
nothing about nothing, due to his 
association with engineers and sales- 
men.” 

* 

Deac Martin, of Unique Services, 
tells me about two friends discussing 
another friend, a jobber: “George was 
doing fine till he applied for two 
lines he already had.” 

* 

Writes Sumner Howard, of AC 
Spark-Plug: “Regarding Beulah, the 
maid, you better include cigars with 
the room & bath for ‘her.’ Ask Fib- 
ber!” And Howard! 


Paul Niles, traffic executive of 
Braniff Airways, Love Field, Dallas, 
clips and mails a piece from the Dal- 
las News, with this headline: “Dry 
Leader Challenges Right of Coffee to 
Head Bar Group.” Paul wonders if 
coffee is about to have a prohibition- 
amendment of its own; but a reading 
of the story clears everything up. The 
“Coffee’”’ in the headline is Roy Cof- 
fee, not a beverage, and the “Bar 
Group” is a bunch of lawyers, and 
not the gang draped over the ma- 
hogany with one foot on the brass 
rail. 

° 

Speaking of Texas, Jeanne Searle, 

publicity-director of Station WOAIT, 


San Antonio, thinks that other war of 
1861-1865 is still getting top billing 
below Mason & Dixon’s line. She 
quotes an item from the Chamber ot 
Commerce publication, The San An- 
tonian: 

“The San Antonio Civic Opera 
Company is offering ‘My Maryland,’ 
the Sigmund Romberg operetta, based 
upon the complications ensuing when 
Barbara Fritchie, Southern belle, loses 
her heart to a Yankee captain in 
Baltimore during the late unpleasant- 
ness between the states.” The italics 
are Jeanne’s and, for the record, the 
locale was Frederick, Maryland, not 
Baltimore, if I remember correctly. 

e 

A letter from Geneva, N. Y., 
signed merely “A Geneva Musician,” 
reads: 

“Occasionally, I am able to see a copy 
of SALES MANAGEMENT magazine, and | 
immediately turn to your column, Scratch- 
Pad, as I find it very interesting and amus- 
ing. 

“In the last issue, however, you made a 
bad mistake and it’s a good thing that all 
the musicians in the country do not read 
this magazine or they would probably all 
be jumping down your throat. 

“One of the biggest gripes the musicians 
have had since the advent of sound-pic- 
tures is the way the movie-stars get all the 
credit for their musical talent or their 
vocals when we know that they did not 
make the sound-track. 

“Susan Peters did not actually play the 
Piano Concerto in the picture, ‘Song of 
Russia, as you believed. This was recorded 
by professional musicians. Then she sat 
at a dummy piano and synchronized her 
motions to the sound-track while being 
photographed. This is a definitely known 
fact among musicians. Her acting was very 
good and the deception was handled very 
well on her part, but she did not actually 
play the music. 

“Some one of these days, maybe the 
picture-industry will be fair enough to 
give the musicians and the vocalists credit 
publicly, so that they can share some of 
the glory along with the so-called stars.” 

Okay, Pal, I see your point. If you 
will re-read the paragraph on Susan 
Peters, you will see that I said: “I 
think she was really playing and not 
faking, for I watched her fingers 
closely.”” As they say in the Bronx, 
I didn’t say positively. 

. 


A. G. Wittkler, president of fueloil 
& oil heat, sends a cute line by the 
Wisconsin Oijil- Heat Association: 
“Enjoy Oil-Heat .. . It Treats Your 
Wife Like a Lady!” 

e 


Paul Robinson, advertising director 
of Sharp & Dohme, forwards a sur- 
prise-line by the very literary Christo- 
pher Morley. Kit tells about The Old 
Mandarin who lost his job in a drug- 
store, ‘because he thought Sharp & 
Dohme were two different shapes of 
bra.” 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
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lt takes tons 
| of PAPER to make 
life-saving Drugs 


As our fighting men go into battle, they carry sulfanilimide 


powder contained in sterilized envelopes—paper envelopes. 
. Indeed, paper guards life-preserving drugs all the way back KI vi iy e Ke L ¥ 


to the basic ingredients. Paper identity cards label each material 


y in a drug plant. Paper work orders, like prescriptions, give L 
e ' ' ; 
" instructions for compounding the drugs. And paper control 
if slips insure absolute accuracy in manufacture. , 
In the drug industry, where precision and sanitation are CORPORATION 
‘ paramount, paper is an essentiality. So much so that the in- NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


dustry requires more than 40,000,000 pounds in a single year. 


7 * 
: ~ SAVE WASTE PAPER—Paper 
x Seovelcoal PRINTING PAPERS ones he is one of the nation’s most critical 
: : ie w a ; materials. Help alleviate the paper 
While conserving America’s critical resources in every way possible, shortage by making full use of each 
Kimberly-Clark is producing the finest quality Levelcoat Printing Papers — piece and by having all your waste 
that can be made under wartime limitations. * RADE MARK paper collected regularly. 
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IpA Baiey ALLEN 
AND 


The World 


Homemakers 


Participating 
Sponsorship 


CHICAGO 
WGN 


50,000 WATTS 


MON thru FRI 


2:30—3P.M. 


asain 


WRITE FOR FACTS 
Write or telephone WGN ...In NEW YORK, 
220E.42 St., Tel. MU 2-3033 ...In CHICAGO, 
441 North Michigan Ave., Tel. Superior 0100 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


Send orders with remittances, to Read- 
ers’ Service Bureau, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Salesmen’s Application Blank (see sam- 
ple in SM, August 15, 1944). Reprints up 
to 100 copies, 10c each; 100 and over, 
8c each. 


“First Steps Toward Cutting Guesswork 
Out of Hiring Salesmen,’ by Eugene J. 
Benge, Benge Associates, Management En- 
gineers, Chicago. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“Key Man, Post-War,” by A. A. Patton, 
McKinsey & Co., Management Consultants, 
New York City. February 1, 1944. (3 
cents each) 


“How Much ‘Deferred Demand’ Will 
Turn Out to Be a Pipedream?” by Fowler 
Manning, Fowler Manning & Co., Man- 
agement Consultants, New York City. 
January 15, 1944. (3 cents each) 


“Wanted: a Realistic Post-War Program 
for Firms Selling to Industry,’ by W. B. 
Spooner, Spooner & Kriegel, Industrial 
Counsel, New York City. December 15, 
1943, and January 1, 1944. (3 cents 
each) 


“Let Consumers Turn the Fish-Eye on 
Your Post-War Product!” by William W. 


Heusner, director of market 
Pabst Sales Co., Chicago. 
1943. (3 cents each) 


research, 
December 1, 


"The Shape of Things to Come,” by 
Lurelle Guild, industrial designer, New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


Are Department Stores the Right Chan- 
nel for Your Post-War Product?” by James 
C. Cumming, John A. Cairns & Co., New 
York City. November 20, 1943. (3 cents 
each) 


“Product Strategy for Post-War: the 
Sales Executive’s Assignment,” by Fowler 
Manning, Fowler Manning & Co., Man- 
agement Consultants, New York City. Sep- 
tember 15, 1943. (3 cents each) 


“So You Need a New Payment Plan 
for Your Post-War Sales Force?” by Bur- 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organiza- 
tion, New York City. September 1 and 
September 15, 1943. (5 cents each) 


“What Kind of Salesmen Will I Need 
on My Post-War Sales Force?’ by Bur- 
ton Bigelow, Burton Bigelow Organization, 
New York City. August 15, 1943. (5 
cents each) 


"12 Errors to Avoid in Planning Your 
Post-War Sales Training Program,” by 
William Rados, secretary-treasurer, Na- 
tional Society of Sales Training Executives 
June 15, 1943. (3 cents each) 


"| LOVE A MYSTERY ' IS ENLARGED 


When Jack Packard and his cohorts go into action for 
Procter & Gamble, they earn a Des Moines rating nearly 
three times their national Hooper. In fact, 48 CBS com- 
mercial evening shows on KRNT average 27.4% higher 
in Des Moines than nationally (ratings for winter-spring 
’44), No wonder more than 150 national and regional 
advertisers use KRNT in Iowa’s No, { market, Des Moines. 
A COWLES STATION 


KRNT, DES MOINES « CBS « 
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Affiliated with 
Des Moines Register-Tribune 
Represented by Katz 
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Air Travel 


in the 


Postwar Picture 


A hangar in every back yard may be in 
the postwar picture... vastly expanded 
commercial air travel and transport is 
sure to be. Equally sure is the contin- 
uance of Chicago as one of aviation’s 
greatest markets, and of the Chicago 
Herald-American as a major influence 
in that market. The Herald-American 
is Chicago’s most widely read evening 
newspaper. 


HERALD-AMERICAN 


EVENING and SUNDAY 


Nationally Represented by HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 


OR i cate cds eat as teen cee a 


anes epegete 5% 


A Cheek-List on the Pros and Cons 


Of Operation under Fair Trade 


When we return to a buyer’s market and competition tightens up 


again, many a firm will re-examine sales policy, especially the 


phases having to do with resale price maintenance. Here’s a 


quick factual summary of the arguments for and against Fair Trade. 


BY JAMES C. CUMMING 


John A. Cairns & Co. 
New York City 


N a recent article in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT we mentioned the im- 
portant part played by Fair Trade 
legislation in increasing the im- 
portance of national brands in de- 
partment stores by forcing them to 
make a profit on those brands. Be- 
yond the fact that Fair Trading will 
keep your retailers from reducing their 
own profits on your product through 
price cutting, what do you know about 
it? Do you know when it’s best to 
Fair Trade and when it’s best not to? 
Do you know the advantages and the 
limitations of Fair Trading? 

It is not intended that this dis- 
cussion should be regarded as a legal 
treatise on the subject of establishing 
prices under the Fair Trade Acts of 
the various states. The Fair Trade Act 
of each state differs somewhat in its 
provisions from the Fair Trade Act of 
every other state. Your own legal 
adviser can supply you with details 
which we will not cover here. 


Generally Unnecessary Now 


What we are especially concerned 
with may be called the merchandising 
aspects of Fair Trading. The facts 
presented here should be regarded as 
merely sufficient to enable you to 
reach an intelligent judgment as to 
whether or not to Fair Trade your 
product when you resume full and 
unrestricted distribution. 

We must admit that, with the pos- 
sible exception of a few products, such 
as drugs and cosmetics, there is little 
reason for Fair Trading at the present 
time. The manufacturer to whom re- 
tailers are coming on their knees to 
beg for a share of his production is 
in a position to control his re-sale 
prices at his own discretion, so long 
as he maintains ceilings set by OPA. 

But what's going to happen when 
the war ends and competition be- 
comes keen again? Is yours the type 
of product retailers are prone to foot- 
ball? If it is, are you going to let 
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them football it, or are you going to 
take steps to maintain a fair re-sale 
price by Fair Trading or other means? 

At the outset let us make this point 
clear and definite. We think it is 
axiomatic that it is to the advantage 
of the manufacturer for the retailer 
to make money on his product. The 
retailer's profit is the manufacturer's 
concern. 

Some manufacturers may dispute 
this. Their attitude is that the retail- 
er’s profit is the retailer's concern. It 


* 


the product is sold with little or no 
profit to the retailer, well and good. 
The lower price will result in a broad- 
er market, and the manufacturer will 
profit if the retailer doesn’t. 

The reason this reasoning is fal- 
lacious is that the retailer will not 
push your product unless he can make 
money on it. Department stores have 
many items which are kept under 
counters and which are played down 
by the salespeople, simply because it 
is unprofitable for the stores to sell 
them. 

Let those items become profitable 
to the stores because of a change in 
the manufacturer's policy, and you'll 
see them come out on the tops of the 
counters. You'll see them in store 
windows, advertising and circulars, 
and you'll hear salespeople recom- 
mending them to customers. And if 
you think this won't increase the vol- 
ume of those items materially, watch 
what happens in any store when the 


2 
oe 


“I'm president of the firm, Miss Lyman, but please 


don’t call me Commander-in-Chief!” 


MANAGEMENT 


SALES 


Who’s a Hussy? 


UT, TUT, MABEL! Don’t you get your 

dander up. 

Being an actress in the gay nineties 
wasn’t supposed to be a dignified occupa- 
tion for so-called dignified young ladies. 


Folks looked askance at anything un- 
usual, then. They even said men who 
had “female secretaries” were “‘just 
scandalous”! 

During this period “‘Comics’” were 
published in color for the first time. It 
didn’t take long fot folks to get used to 
them. Buster Brown, The Katzenjammer 
Kids and Little Jimmie outdid in popu- 
larity the leading movie stars of today. 

Today “The Comics” are acknowl- 
edged as a basic educational force. Their 
“picture story” technique is used in 
training aviators in the Army Air Force, 
to teach grammar to school children and 
The Bible in classes across the country. 


And the comics are read by over 80% 
of all adults! 


Folks know now, what tremendous 
sales power there is in merely publishing 
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an advertisement “next to’’a picture story 
starring such popular and beloved Amer- 
ican characters as ‘Tillie the Toiler’, 
“Jiggs and Maggie” and ‘‘The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” to mention but a few of 
the appealing personalities found in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


This publication is distributed to more 
than 6,000,000 families through 15 great 
Sunday newspapers from coast to coast. 


It’s read by over 20,000,000 people— 
men, women and children. 


It blankets the great industrial areas 
and most prosperous markets of America, 
giving your advertising a “‘readership- 
per-dollar’”’ that is little short of amazing! 
And how could it deliver less when Puck 
permits no more than one advertisement 
per page? 

Today, smart business executives with 
an eye to increasing sales, are calling or 
writing Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., or 
Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill., for more 
information. 


the hdverlisers 


Following are the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co. 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks” 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
Lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 
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WHAT DOES THIS SYMBOL MEAN 
to our Readers and Advertisers? 


What it is 


The Associated Business Papers is a national association of business publi- 
cations devoted to increasing their usefulness to their subscribers and 
helping advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 


How the Reader Benefits 


Through the Constant =o of editorial and publishing ideas with 
fellow ABP members, each individual editor and publisher is able to give 
his readers the benefit of the best experience in publishing. 


One interesting result of this cooperative affiliation has been a program, 
er by ABP publishers, wherein they work with advertisers to help 
them make their messages more informative and useful to business maga- 
zine readers. American Builder, as an active participant, has interviewed 
many of its readers to find out from Builders and Dealers themselves what 
some of their problems are that indicate opportunities for manufacturers 
who know something that will help. 


How the Advertiser Benefits 


The more helpful a business publication is to its readers—the more avid 
and constant its readership ; hence, the more assurance the advertiser has 
that his message, #f as helpful and informative as the editorial pages, will 
be read, understood and acted upon. Advertising can be more interesting 
and useful to readers because it can talk more specifically of user benefits 
than is generally possible in editorial material. 


A number of our advertisers have expressed great interest in applying 
specifically to the building field some of the “Tell All’* principles 
brought out in ABP’s crusade to help advertisers get more worthwhile 
results from business paper advertising. 


To dig up material that might reveal angles of interest to advertisers, we 
employed a Field Reporter to call on Builders and Dealers. He is specially 
trained by ABP in the art of “drawing out” readers. His field reports are 
being passed along to manufacturers with the thought that this first-hand, 
up-to-the-minute picture of reader problems and viewpoints might reveal 
a Cg for them to step up the interest and usefulness of their 
advertising. We believe that the manufacturers of building materials 
and equipment who do this will get a ‘age value for their money. 
Furthermore, it will make American Builder more interesting and valu- 
able to the readers. 


And what does American Builder get out of it? 


These benefits of ABP Ng go help us build a better business publi- 
cation for our special group of “fan” readers, hence a better vehicle for 
the messages i manufacturers who have something of interest to say to 
those same readers. It’s a matter of record that fruitful advertising usually 
means more advertising. And that means more income with which to 
improve our publishing business. 

*Definition of “Tell All” Advertising: Each and every advertisement should be 


iven a specific and sufficient objective and should tell all that the business minded 
attri paper reader must know before the advertisement can attain that objective. 


Chicago 3, Illinois: 105 West Adams St. * New York 7, N. Y.: 30 Church St. 

Cleveland 13, Ohio: Terminal Tower * Ann Arbor, Mich.: 1080 Stein Road 

Washington 4, D.C.: 832 National Press Building © Seattle 1, Wash.: 1038 Henry Building 

San Francisco 4, Calif.: 300 Montgomery St. ©@ Los Angeles 14, Calif.: 530 West 6th St. 
Dallas, Texas: P.O. Box 1808 
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spotlight of promotion is turned on 
a single item! 

How can you make sure that the 
retailer will make money on your 
product? There are two ways: 


1. You can sell your product on 
an exclusive basis, limiting your 
distribution’ to one store in a City. 
This automatically eliminates football- 
ing, because it eliminates the competi- 
tive situation that causes it. It also 
gives the store that has your line a 
double reason—profit and exclusive- 
ness—for promoting it actively. 

There are very decided drawbacks 
to this method of distribution. It tends 
to limit your volume, because it is a 
question whether you can sell as much 
through one store in a city as you 
can if you sell through all. It is not 
always. a sure method of price con- 
trol, particularly if you also sell to 
wholesalers whose selling may be diffi- 
cult for you to check. It leaves you 
at the mercy of buyer changes—and 
department store personnel turnover 
being what it is even in normal times, 
that means that at a moment's notice 
you may find yourself without an out- 
let in an important trading area. 

In spite of these objections there 
are many manufacturers who are very 
successful with this method of assur- 
ing the retailer a profit. 


2. You can Fair Trade. This puts 
a floor under the retail price of your 
product, beneath which no store can 
go. You control the mark-up the store 
can get on your brand, and if one 
store tries to take unfair advantage 
of another by cutting a price, you 
have the law behind you to help you 
to regain control of the situation im- 
mediately. 


There Are Disadvantages 


But Fair Trading is not without 
its disadvantages, too. 

The first disadvantage is that you 
must be prepared to take back for 
full credit, goods that don’t sell. In 
most state Fair Trade laws there is a 
provision that the requirements of the 
Fair Trade agreement do not apply 
to sales for the bona fide purpose of 
closing out goods, provided the man- 
ufacturer is given notice and the op- 
portunity to re-purchase at the orig- 
inal invoice price. 

The second disadvantage is that 
you have to police your Fair Traded 
prices. This is chiefly a matter of! 
everlasting watchfulness and prompt 
letters to offenders. 

The third disadvantage is lack of 
flexibility. Should the price of prod- 
ucts competitive with yours take 4 
sudden drop in the Chicago market, 
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$1 
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You know... 

That pleasant rustle of folding 
money. And the jingle-jangle of coin. 
In your pocket. 

How do we do it? Well, you’re Pres- 
ident of The Mennen Company and 
I’m the typical Cosmopolitan reader. 

You sell stuff and I buy stuff. See? 


Now let’s get down to cases 


Take me again. I’m young (the ma- 
jority of Cosmopolitan readers is 
under 35!). So far, I’ve got one off- 
spring—an infant. He uses up lots of 
baby oil and powder and things. 

Do I interest you, Mr. Mennen? 


“Hey, Bill Mennen/ 
You and | could make music together!” 


Also—I’ve got a husband. Tidy 
guy. Swell job. Great future. Shaves 
every darn day of the week. Some- 
times twice. What’s more, he makes 
more-than-the-average salary .. . so 
we don’t have to stint. 

What’s still more . . . we’re young 
enough to TRY different brands. 
With enough years ahead to stay 
with what seems like a good buy 
to us. 


Hear any music, Mr. M? 


How about nice young people like us? 
The kind who are attracted to 
Cosmopolitan because of the young, 


[osmopolita 


GREAT WRITING MAKES GREAT READING! 
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wide-awake stories in it. Written by 
such swell writers. 


It’s a Melody in $ 


Because we’re just about the best 
prospects you’ll find anywhere. For 
Mennen’s Baby AND Grown-up 
products. 


Cosmopolitan Readers are YOUNG! 


Cosmopolitan is where 
you'll find that 
whopping high percent- 
age of us under-35's. 
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LOOKING TO 


AKRON '$ 


FUTURE 


Conversion or transition from war to 
peace-time industry will be much easier 
in Akron than most cities. This is the 
opinion of Akron’s energetic Mayor 
Charles E, Slusser, who also acts as 
counsel to the Akron Citizens Post 


War Planning Committee. 


Mayor Slusser further points out that 
Akron has a huge tire replacement 
market awaiting its products immedi- 
ately after the war ends, Then a new 
tire market will follow the building of 
new cars, Akron’s rubber industry also 
has its new synthetics and plastics 
which should develop into a bright 
spot in this city during the post-war 


years. 


AKRON 


IS PLANNING 
ITS FUTURE 


Be sure your future advertising plans 
are geared to produce your rightful 
from this free- 


share of returns 


spending market. 


AKRON 
BEACON 
JOURNAL 


Represented by: 
STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY 


New York 
Cleveland 


Philadelphia 
Los Angeles 


Chicago 
Atlanta 
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for example, it may take a while for 
you to get your prices down to meet 
them. This is a disadvantage which 
would be of concern to relatively few 
manufacturers, however. 

The fourth disadvantage is that Fair 
Trading may put you out on a limb 
competitively. If price cutting by re- 
tailers is widely prevalent in your 
industry, your Fair Traded prices may 


| be so far out of line with your non- 


Fair Traded competitors that your 
competitors will walk away with your 
business. This was the experience a 
few years ago of Denton Sleeping 


| Garment Mills, Inc., and this concern 


was forced to suspend its Fair Trad- 
ing. Remedy: work through your 
trade associations to Fair Trade on an 
industry-wide basis. 


What Is Fair Trading? 


The Miller-Tydings Act, passed by 
Congress in 1937, added the follow- 
ing proviso to the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Act: “Provided, that nothing herein 
contained shall render illegal, con- 
tracts or agreements prescribing min- 
imum prices for the resale of a com- 
modity which bears, or the label or 
container of which bears, the trade- 
mark, brand, or name of the producer 
or distributor of such commodity and 
which is in free and open competition 
with commodities of the same general 
class produced or distributed by 
others, when contracts or agreements 
of that description are lawful as ap- 
plied to intrastate transactions, under 
any statute, law, or public policy now 
or hereafter in effect in any State, 


Territory, or the District of Colum. 
bia in which such resale is to be made 
or to which the commodity is to be 
transported for such resale.” 

Since that time Fair Trade Acts 
have been passed, in accordance with 
the provisions of the Miller-Tydings 
Act, by all states except Missouri, 
Texas, Vermont, and the District of 
Columbia. In New York the Feld. 
Crawford Act permits price fixing by 
manufacturers. In New Jersey, it’s 
the Fair Trade Practice Act of 1937, 

In short, Fair Trading is the na. 
tional and state legislation which per. 
mits you to enforce pricing agree. 
ments with the retailers who sell your 
branded products. 

Fair Trading your product is a very 
simple matter. You simply enter into 
a contract with one store in each 
state having a Fair Trade law. That 
contract need be no more than an 
exchange of letters. Yours should be 
along these lines: 


Gentlemen: 

Effective September 1, 1944, our prod- 
uct (specify the brand name, style num. 
bers, etc.) is to be retailed at $0.00. 

We are writing this letter under the 
conditions set forth in the Feld-Crawford 
Act (mame here the specific Fair Trade 
law for the state in which the store is 
located.) 

Will you kindly confirm this letter to 
the effect that you understand the condi- 
tions described in the Act and that you 
will comply with them. 


Once these letters have been ex- 
changed, notify all your other ac- 
counts, by card or by letter, that your 
product will now be sold at a fixed 
minimum price under the Fair Trade 


qhe 


SANTA MONICA 


m MARKET IN 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CIRCULATION 
NOW 14,000 


EXGLUSIVE READERS 


A cross-section survey made in March 1944 
revealed that among Outlook subscribers 


p Santa Monica 
' Glendale 


65.2% 


TAKE NO OTHER PAPER! 


0, 


os Angeles 


A Separate Market 16 Miles West of Los Angeles 


Represented Nationally by West Holliday Co. 


EVENING: OUTLOOK 
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LARGEST CIRCULATION OF ANY 
DAILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WEST 


To what can Los Angeles, third greatest market 


of the nation, look forward when the war ends? 


Will it retain its world leadership in aircraft build- 
ing, its prewar position as second in automobile as- 
sembling and tire manufacturing, its production rank 
as third in furniture and fourth in women's apparel? 
Will these and other industries remain static, decline 


or climb higher in the national and world scale? 


And what about jobs for the more than 400,000 
wage earners now working in its 7500 diversified 


manufacturing plants? 


This book, "Postwar Pattern for Los Angeles," 
discusses these matters frankly. It presents data 
vital to your present and future sales and advertising 
plans. It unfolds a factual pattern which indicates 
that Los Angeles, great as it now is, is just crossing 
the threshold of an amazing era as the new world 


gateway. 


A request on your letterhead will bring a copy of 
this book without cost or obligation. Wartime re- 
strictions have made only a limited edition possible. 
Address the Business Research Division, Evening 


Herald-Express, Los Angeles 15, California. 


— 


"LOS ANGELES EVENING“ 
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REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
PAUL BLOCK AND ASSOCIATES 


Practice Act. That's all there is to it. 

The courts have held that ‘‘to in- 
voke the Fair Trade Act it is unneces- 
sary that agreements providing for 
the maintenance of fixed resale prices 
be made with all or substantially all 
of the dealers in a commodity. It is 
enough if there are agreements indi- 
cating an intention to resort to the 
provisions of the act.” 

It is not essential that the manu- 
facturer sell directly to the retailer in 
order to set up Fair Trade agreements. 
You can do it even if you sell through 
wholesalers—and in many states you 
can also control the price at which 


“HOW AM I 


the wholesaler sells to the retailer. 

The enforcement of your Fair Trade 
agreements is your responsibility. Gen- 
erally speaking it will require no 
more than an exchange of correspond- 
ence, although you must be prepared 
to take a case to court should the 
necessity arise. 

Information on violations comes to 
you from two sources. It is seldom that 
a retailer will cut a price without ad- 
vertising the product at the cut price. 
Therefore your advertising clipping 
service will prove a fruitful source of 
information on any violation that may 


occur. 


DOIN’ 


in the Cincinnati Market?” 


To help food manufacturers and 
their agencies learn the answers on 
principal brands in 16 major classi- 
fications, The Cincinnati Post main- 
tains a continuous inventory cover- 
ing sales in chain and independent 
food stores in the Greater Cincin- 
nati area, 


Each month, since April, 1941, 
the sales of 187 products in a 
scientific sample of Greater Cin- 


cinnati food stores have been tab- 
ulated and have been made available 
to manufacturers, agencies, distrib- 
utors and others interested in the 
movement of the following types of 
merchandise: 


Bleaches .. , 
Cereals, cold . . . Cereals, hot... 
Cleaning Aids . . . Coffee . . . Dog 
Foods ... Flour, all purpose .. : 
Flour, prepared . . . Oleomargarine 
.. . Packaged Desserts .. . Shorten- 
ing .. . Soap, laundry bar . . . Soap, 


Baby foods 


packaged . . . Soap, toilet bar... 
Soup. 
This continuous Grocery . Inven- 


tory is typical of the research and 
merchandising services The Post 
has developed to help advertisers 
sell more merchandise in this highly 
responsive market. And remember 
—you can’t cover Cincinnati without 
The Post. 


The Cincinnati Post 


Wore. carra 


CINCINNATI 


Represented by 


W. C. Savage, National Advertising Manager 


2, OHIO 


the National Advertising Department 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers 


The second source is the competin 
retailer. He will be quick to notify 
you if his competitor is selling your 
product at a cut price in violation of 
his Fair Trade agreement with you. 

After that a letter reminding the 
offender that he is violating a state 
law will almost invariably bring the 
price back into line instantly. 

The prices specified in your Fair 
Trade agreements can be raised or 
lowered at any time you see fit to do 
so. It is merely necessary to notify your 
retailers of the date the change or 
changes are to go into effect. 

Furthermore you can, at the time 
you set up your original agreements, 
give your retailers some leeway in the 
pricing of your product in order to 
meet special conditions. For example, 
if your product is sheets, you can spe- 
cify that your prices under your Fair 
Trade agreements will be lower dur- 
ing the January Sale than during the 
rest of the year. 


Many Prefer Own Judgment 


You'll find many retailers who will 
tell you that they prefer to set their 
own prices instead of having you fix 
them through Fair Trading. These re- 
tailers feel that freedom of action is 
important to them, and that they 
should be in a position. to cut the 
price on your product if there is a 
merchandising advantage to them in 
doing so. They prefer that you con- 
trol the mark-up situation for them 
by confining your product to them ex- 
clusively, and they don’t like to have 
you sell everybody as you probably 
will do if you Fair Trade. 

These attitudes are understandable. 
They have the self-interest of the 
stores at heart, but not necessarily the 
best interest of the manufacturer. 

Furthermore, these are most likely 
to be the reactions of the big stores. 
The smaller retailers like Fair Trad- 
ing, because it protects them from 
predatory big fellows, and _ protects 
their inventories and their profits. 

The small retailer feels that if he 
has a $4,000 inventory of sheets, for 
example, he can be sure it will remain 
a $4,000 inventory if the sheets are 
Fair Traded. If they're not, he’s likely 
to wake up some morning and find 4 
competitor advertising those same 
sheets at 25% off—and the value of 
his inventory drops to $3,000. 

Therefore, it’s reasonable to con- 
clude that if the nature of your prod- 
uct is such that only the larger stores 
are important to you, you're better off 
selling on an exclusive or semi-€x- 
clusive basis without Fair Trading. But 
if you want to sell through smallet 
retailers as well as through the big 
stores, by all means protect your ft 
sale prices with Fair Trade agreements. 
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In your postwar packaging plans, 
consider these and new stock designs to 
‘come ... bottles and jars in a wide range 
of sizes ... which Victory will make available 


to new users of Maryland Glass. 


MARYLAND GLASS CORPORATION, BALTIMORE 30 . . 270 Broadway, NEW YORK 7 ; « Berman Bros., 

Inc., 1501 S. Lafiin St., CHICAGO 8 .. H. A. Baumstark, 4030 Chouteau Ave., ST. LOUIS 10 . . J. E. McLaughlin, 

401 Lock St., CINCINNATI 2 . . Owens-lilinois Glass Co., Pacific Coast Division, 135 Stockton St., SAN 
FRANCISCO 19. . Aller Todd, 1224 Union Ave., KANSAS CITY 7 .. S. Walter Scott, 608 McCall Bidg., MEMPHIS 3. 
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Shown above are three stages in the modernization of American Optical Com- 
pany’s annual report. At upper left is the 1940 report, a two-page financial 
statement and three-page report of the president. The transitional report of 
1941, at the upper right, was a 16-page booklet in color and illustrated. Below 
is pictured the current report which recently won a Highest Merit Award pre- 
sented by Financial World magazine. It’s in color and is well illustrated. 


Reader & Listener Queries Reflect 
Interest in Food, Sewing, Travel 


AST summer, in an unguarded 
moment, we blithely asked for 
reports summarizing reader in- 
terest from a group of typical 

newspapers, magazines, and radio sta- 
tions. It seemed to us then that the 
inquiries and other responses received 
from such media would reflect trends, 
and that our research along this line 
would give us some useful informa- 
tion to pass along to our readers. 

The experience has been both en- 
lightening and disillusioning. There 
have been crumbs, perhaps even 
hunks, of meaty information, but they 
are overshadowed by our discovery 
that some media people consider such 
reader and listener-response projects 
“lying contests;” and that the rivalry 
is not confined to the respective media 
but that it sometimes exists between 
two departments of the same organi- 
zation. 

To add to our confusion, there is 
the lack of uniformity in the com- 
pilation of such statistics. This was 
put neatly in a nutshell by C. R. 
Coulee, promotion and research man- 
ager, The Milwaukee Journal (which, 
by the way, supplied us with a fine 
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set of comparative figures for 1943 
and 1944 to date): ‘I doubt whether 
there are any two newspapers in the 
United States that compile their ‘read- 
er responses’ on the same basis.” 

Another factor, which we had not 
foreseen, is the shortage of paper and 
the shortage of office help, which has 
led both publications and broadcast- 
ing stations to want to cut down on 
reader and listener responses. In many 
instances, the policy of leaving loose 
ends to stimulate inquiries has given 
way to the policy of “telling all,” so 
that there will be no incentive to ask 
for further information. 

Two facts stand out among miscel- 
laneous information passed along to 
us. One is that interest in home sew- 
ing is still on the upgrade. The other 
is that people are eager for help in 
solving their travel problems. Inquir- 
ies dealing with food, health, Victory 
Gardens, canning and other subjects 
in the general ‘‘home’’ category were 
reported as heavy by several of those 
who cooperated by furnishing mate- 
rial for this study, but these statistics 
cannot be collated into a significant 
whole. Those media which have 


staged festivals, patriotic rallies ana 
sports events also report high at. 
tendance figures (537,684 at the C/j. 
cago Tribune’s Air Show and 90,000 
at the Music Festival; 15,000 at the 
Los Angeles Examiner's Wat Work. 
ers Bowling Tournament, both in 
1943; and 12,552—paying $16,536 
—to see the 1944 Silver Skates Show 
put on by the New York Daily News 
Welfare Association last February). 

Indicating keen interest in fashion, 
and in needlework in particular, are 
such reports as these: 


From the Chicago Tribune: ‘‘Lead- 
ing the list of service to and inquiries 
from women were 217,686 requests 
for dress patterns and 211,795 te. 
quests for needlework patterns.” 


From the Los Angeles Examiner: 
“Patterns and needlecraft have shown 
exceptional response, considerably 
more than doubling between the years 
1943 and 1942, for the first half of 
this year continuing at a faster pace 
than ever before. 1943’s requests for 
patterns and needlecraft designs to- 
taled 134,663 against 1942’s 60,550, 
and the first half’s total this year of 
68,326.” 


Pattern Features Pull 


The Rockford (Ill.) Consolidated 
Newspapers, which keep tabulations 
only on responses to dress and needle- 
work pattern features, report that 
such responses rose from 14,581 in 
1941 to a slightly higher figure in 
1942, and a 44% gain in 1943—with 
the first four months of 1944 showing 
a 34.8% gain over the comparable 
period for 1943—this despite the 
fact that the space allotted to pattern 
features has been cut from two col- 
umns 5 or 6 inches deep to 31/, 
inches, single column. 


It is easy to understand why the 
public should demand so much travel 
information—‘‘at a rate that is amaz- 
ing, in view of present gasoline, tire 
and travel restrictions,” as the Los 
Angeles Examiner puts it. Actually, 
of course, those very restrictions have 
much to do with the rise in inquiries. 
Also, as the Examiner comments, 
“circulation is higher than ever. . . 
there are ‘thousands of ‘strangers’ in 
our midst . . . to work in war plants, 
well-heeled and able to take vaca- 
tions as never before, conscious of 
the fact that there are plenty of places 
to take them near-by in Southern Cali- 
fornia’s playground, if one knew ex- 
actly where, and when and how to 
go. Last year (1943) the Examiner's 
Travel Bureau answered 9,862 travel 
inquiries; to the end of June, 1944, 
5,458. Both figures are considerably 
above peacetime levels.” 
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OF THE 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS 


IDENTIFIES ALL MEMBERS 


Here’s what if means to you, as an advertiser: 


COPY AND SALES HELP: Remember the “Tell All” book... 
“Guide to Effective War-Time Advertising”...’’Helping Re- 
tailers Solve War-Time Problems” . . . and, more recently, 
“Transition Themes for Business Paper Advertisements’’? 
Member publications were responsible for this material, of- 
fered without cost by ABP to help make advertising more 
productive. 


ASSURED READERSHIP: Here's just one reason why: The 
National Conference of Business Paper Editors convenes reg- 
ularly in Washington and other cities to meet in intimate 
conference with business leaders and government officials. 
Each meeting funnels vital information into ABP publica- 
tions that is nowhere else obtainable, and eagerly read by 
subscribers. 


INFORMED REPRESENTATIVES: Salesmen for ABP mag- 
azines keep up with the latest developments in every aspect 
of business paper publishing through Dotted Line Club meet- 
ings... and pass this helpful information along to you. 


HIGH PUBLICATION STANDARDS: Perhaps you know 


ABP’s doctrine . . . “A national association of business pub- 
lications devoted to increasing their usefulness to their sub- 
scribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return on their 
investment”, It is not just a hollow phrase. One hundred and 
twenty six publications serving virtually every industry and 


THE ASSOCIATED 


205 EAST 42 STREET * 


business in the country back up this statement with action, at 
every opportunity. 

Today, because of paper restrictions, many ABP members 
cannot run all the advertising for which they get orders. In 
circulation, too, there is frequently a long list of waiting 
subscribers. 

But not a single member has put a ceiling on the amount 
of help extended advertisers. Individually, and through their 
association, they are redoubling their efforts to be of greater 
assistance. 

Because this work benefits thousands of business paper ad- 
vertisers, by helping them get a bigger return on their invest- 
ment, ABP members feel well repaid. It all adds up to better 
advertising —more advertising. And everybody profits. 

Watch for the ABP symbol. It means measured values. It is 
your assurance that you are getting the most from your ad- 
vertising dollar. 


This is the first advertisement that ABP has run in a long time 
that did not contain a coupon. It doesn't mean, however that 
we don't want to hear from you. A card or letter to ABP head- 
quarters will bring any of the ABP booklets that you do not 
already have. 


Still available: “Transition Themes for Business Paper Adver- 
tisements”... “Mr. President, Meet Your Advertising Manager” 
... "How | Hamstrung My Advertising Agency"... “Intensive 
Advertising.” 


BUSINESS PAPERS 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


A national association of business publications devoted to increasing their usefulness 


to their subscribers and helping advertisers get a bigger return on their investment. 
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Sunset Magazine, published in San 
Francisco, gives a similar impression, 
commenting that ‘“Travel is frowned 
upon and we have not carried the 
same type of reader material, but read- 


er checks have shown no decrease in _ 


interest with this new editorial treat- 
ment.” 

This accelerated rate of travel in- 
quiry is reflected in reports of other 
publications. During 1943, for ex- 
ample, The Milwaukee Journal's 
Travel Bureau handled 93,981 inquir- 
ies, but for the first five months of 
1944 alone, the figure was 73,008. 


Eagerness to solve that same prob- 
lem, but in a different way, is indi- 
cated by the top position of requests 
for information on Vacations in New 
York City, reported by the New York 
Herald Tribune, which offers a leaflet 
on that subject. Thus tar in 1944, 
the Herald Tribune has received 50% 
more inquiries for this leaflet than for 
one on Foreign Food Shops, second 
on the list. Third most popular is 
“Where to Take Aptitude Tests,” and 
the fourth is “Where to Buy a New 
Ice-Cream Mix.”’ More than 6,000 re- 
quests for a leaflet called the “Com- 


NEARLY 


100 MILLION DOLLARS 


Farm Income in the Dayton Area to 
Dayton’s Enormous. Industrial Income 


1943 Total Gross Farm Dollars 


$92,888,000* 


16% increase over 1942 


These diversified farm products are as 
stable as Dayton’s stable industries. 


Hogs 
Dairy 
Poultry 


Wheat 
Cattle 
Soybeans 
Corn 


Truck 
Sheep 
Tobacco 


POSTWAR DAYTON WITH ITS 456 INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


supplemented with this huge income from 
one of the country’s richest agricultural areas 


WILL BE BIGGER AND BUSIER THAN PREWAR DAYTON 


THE 


*SALES MANAGEMENT 1944 SURVEY OF BUYING POWER 
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JOURNAL-HERALD 
Daylon's Largest Daily Circulation 


Nationally Represented by The Geo. A. McDevitt Co. 


| ads PULL better. 


plete Housekeeper,” received in te. 
cent months by the Herald Tribune, 
might be interpreted as an indication 
that more women are doing their own 
work than in the past. 

Hindsight is better than foresight, 
and we never would have embarked 
upon this research venture if we had 
known what the Curtis Publishing Co. 
has told us—that “there are so many 
pitfalls in trying to judge magazine 
reader-interest by number of inquir- 
ies” that they long ago gave up try- 
ing to use this yardstick. On second 
thought, though, the project was fun, 
and as a result of it, we know a few 
more facts about wartime America— 
that women are sewing like mad, for 
instance, and that they are fashion- 
hungry, and that a great hunger for 
travel is being damned up, ready to 
burst when restrictions are lifted. 
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OOD photos reach out... 
catch the eye first . . . make 
Dramatized ideas 
for covers, head-lines, house-organs, 


| posters—every promotion job. 100 


new photo subjects monthly. Saves 
you hundreds of dollars. Top N. Y. 
Models. Write today for new proofs. 


| No. 105. FREE to ad execs, No 


obligations. No salesmen will call. 


| Eye*Catchers, Inc. '‘wew York 
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He was on active duty in the Atlantic when 
we received his letter. “Dear Esquire”, he 
wrote, “I’m enclosing a money order for $20. 
Would you please purchase an appropriate 
gift for my son? His first birthday is August 
29th, and as I am on foreign duty in the 
United States Navy, I am unable to buy any- 
thing suitable for his age.” 

His letter brought us a feeling of comrade- 
ship. As have hundreds of similar letters from 
other servicemen. Throughout the war 
Esquire has been privileged to do these small 


but important services for the men who serve 
our country. We’ve gift-shopped for wives, 
sweethearts, mothers, fathers and children of 
men in uniform. As well as for the men them- 
selves. And we’ve made these purchases 
thoughtfully — even more thoughtfully than 
we would for our own folks. 

Esquire enjoys a unique relationship with 
its readers. Especially with men in uniform 
all over the world. It’s a cherished confidence 
which we like to believe is one of Esquire’s 
most valued possessions. 


Esquire is not only a magazine...IT’S AN INSTITUTION 
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Can manufacturers’ trade-marks 
and slogans now be carried on 
merchandise shipped to foreign 
countries under Lend-Lease? 


Yes. On this question, Director 
Herbert H. Lehman of the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration has overruled the former 
Lend-Lease policy which did not per- 
mit the makers of consumer goods to 
place brand names on the label. The 
manufacturer's trade-mark will now 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS 


DON’T WAIT! 


OUR POSTWAR PRIORITY 

PLAN GIVES YOU PREF- 
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Washington Bulletin Board 


be permitted on all goods bought for 
relief purposes. 


When large-scale production is 
resumed on civilian items much in 
demand, such as radio receiving 
sets, will new dealers who have 
never operated in that particular 
field before be allowed to handle 


such civilian products? 


The radio industry is a particularly 
appropriate one to 


illustrate this 


GREATER SALES 
Per HANDBOOK 
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yay While serious complications 
or the general business structure are 
foreseen in the heavy pent-up demand 
for certain household items, no Gov- 
ernment agency has dared as yet to 
go very far along the line of attempt- 
ing to dictate as to who shall sell 
what in the reconversion market. The 
automobile and washing machine in- 
dustry, to name but two, face the 
same problem of serving a hungry 
markét during the interim period of 
limited production. 

Key officials of various regulatory 
agencies in Washington, when polled 
on this question, expressed the opin- 
ion that the problem of dealership 
for such articles which will be in strong 
demand and limited supply must be 
solved by the industry itself. Con- 
sensus appears to be that no such 
industry should take on new dealers 
for the immediate post-war period. 


Will farmers be given payments 
for increased production after the 
war as before? 


Definite plans are under way in 
Washington to control and limit food 
production on the farms after the 
war, to prevent gluts on the market. 

Great secrecy surrounds the plans 
being discussed, and it appears cer- 
tain that no specific program will be 
announced until after election, for 
fear of it being made a political foot- 
ball. 

Apparently, care will be taken to 
avoid policies which might be identi- 
fied with previous highly criticized 
methods of Administration control, 
of which the slaughter of little pigs 
has been made the publicized symbol. 


What is the nature of the ac- 
tivities proposed by the Division 
of Small Business within the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and are its resources 
available for assistance in post-war 
planning? 

This Division, which has been 
functioning about three months, con- 
sists for the present of two units. 
One, known as the Special Studies 
Unit, will conduct a program of con- 
tinuous research in problems relating 
to the competitive marketing and 
merchandising position of small busi- 
ness, and will develop studies of small 
business problems of individual trades 
and localities. It also will maintain 
close relationship with the collegiate 
schools of business. Chief of this unit 
is Wilford L. White, a marketing 
specialist of long experience. 

The second unit is known as the 
Management Aid and Finance Unit 
and will be concerned principally with 
the development of management aid 
for small-business. 
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CONSUMERS want more 


W buying information 


The Committee’ on Consumer Relations in 
Advertising has been studying the programs of 2,622 
consumer meetings. Buying information of one kind or 
another tops the list — an indication that manufacturers 
and their associations, through promotion and advertising, 


are not giving out as much information as is wanted. 
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Planned by 

Philip Salisbury, 
Executive Editor, 

and designed by 

The Chartmakers, Inc. 


As compared with pre-war days, increases in 


interest have been most marked in price protection 
and grading and labeling. Marked declines in interest 


are shown in consumer cooperatives and advertising 


correction. 
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wo who buy Modern Mag- 

azines average 26 years of age 

while 38 is the average for 
women’s service magazine readers. 
Being so much younger themselves, 
Modern Magazines mothers have 
more children under two years old 
—a hundred-and-seven per cent 
more than service magazine readers! 


Obviously the readers of Modern 
Magazines offer a more productive 
market for advertisers of baby 
foods, drugs, clothing, perambula- 
tors—everything that pertains to 
infant care. But equally important 
is the fact that Modern Magazines 
readers are “beginning” housewives, 
still so young that they are vitally 


A DELL MAGAZINE 


interested in learning for the first 
time about almost any product for 
self, family or home! 


The 2,593,297 buyers of Modern 
Magazines belong to the fifty per 
cent of American women who find 
service magazines uninteresting— 
who do not buy service magazines, 
and do not see your advertising in 
them. Don’t let these women re- 
main among the “forgotten 50%” 
of your market! Tell them about 
your product inthe magazines where 
they will see your advertising— 
Modern Screen, Screen Romances, 
and Modern Romances. 


DELL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
149 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLISHER OF MASS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


Our members of the FORGOTTEN 50% have over twice as many! 
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MODERN ROMANCES 


MODERN SCREEN 


| SCREEN ROMANCES | 


+ oe ee 1,135,053 
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THE ONLY WOMEN’S GROUP WITH 
AGAZI N KS 2 MAGAZINES OF OVER 1,000,000 COPIES EACH 
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Sn BATILE of the cigarette preines 


Last year a new high record was made in cigarette consumption, \ 
but es changes took place in the rankings of specific brands. In 1942 the. 
five leaders accounted for 79.72% of the total sales. Last year they cut an 
additional 2.79% of the 235.8 billion cake. 
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TEA bag sales doubled during war 


Tes bag sales vary sectionally—from 10% of the winter 


sales of tea in the South to 32% on the Eastern seaboard. Country- 


wise they are rapidly becoming more popular. 
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nto the Wage Earner Millions - 
Who Hold the Power 
to Win the Peace 


In the hands of America’s Wage Earner 
millions rests America’s future. They — only 
they—can make prosperity — or prevent if. 
Through ads like this in its own 8 magazines 
and in large newspapers throughout the 
country, America’s largest Wage Earner 
publisher is showing this great American 
majority their immense power—and how they 
must use it. ¢ But your advertising faces the 

big responsibility of reaching — and tapping — that 


vast reservoir of Wage Earner buying power! 


MACFADDEN PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 


TRUE STORY - THE MACFADDEN WOMEN’S GROUP - THE MACFADDEN MEN’S GROUP 
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where today’s FEDERAL TAXES 


FY. come from 36.6 


<— 
Various tax reforms are being urged, 
such as the Ruml-Sonne and the Twin City plans. They'll mean 
more if you know where Uncle Sam got his $40 billion revenue 


in the year ending this June 30. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ TOBACCO LIQUOR EMPLOYMENT MISCELLANEOUS CORPORATION AND INDIVIDUAL 
& RETAIL EXCISE EXCESS PROFITS 


Source Bureau of Internal Revenue 
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Pers year Grit magazine surveys its brands—those with only a fractional percentage 
readers, asking them, for a number of items, of the volume—are steadily losing out. Here 
what brand they bought last. are eight typical items. The four leaders show 


gains in most items, but the biggest collective 


Lomparisons between the 1940 and _ gains in several fields have gone to the second- 


1944 studies show that the miscellaneous ary brands below the four leaders. 
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Vem Lt. Col. E. J. Dunstedter 


Over 20,000 saw it—The Times-sponsored 
War Bond show, presented for the benefit 
of the Fifth War Loan Drive. 


Did they buy bonds? Yes! Over $5,000,000 
Ginny Simms worth as the price of admission. That’s pass- 
ing the ammunition! Bing Crosby 


The entertainment? The voices of Ginny 
Simms, Ella Mae Morse, James Melton, Bing 
Crosby. The music of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces Orchestra. Three of this war’s out- 
standing heroes: Lt. Ernest Childers, Sgt. 
Charles E. (Commando) Kelly and Major S 
James Melton Richard I. Bong. Ella Mae Morse 


Chalk up another successful Times-spon- 
sored event—proof again of the interest the 


Los Angeles Times creates for and receives 
from all its readers. 
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F A NEWSPAPER 


‘TIMES WAR BOND SHOW 


There is no overlooking the fact that circulation and 
advertising lineage are indicative of a newspaper’s 
popularity. The Times gets top billing on both counts. 

But there is another gauge: the interest a news- 
paper creates for—and receives from—its readers! 
Here, too, the Times rates tops. 


From January to December, the Times hosts a 
variety of events planned for the entertainment and 
education of its readers . . . Benefit Concerts, Victory 
Garden Clubs, Army Shows, Sports Events .. . keyed 
for the interest of all. 


What is the result? Invariably, more admissions 
are sought than can be accommodated—a response 
that proves reader interest . . . the measuring stick a ne ne Sneeee 
that shows the Los Angeles Times is indeed “every- ee 
body’s newspaper.” 


INTEREST FOR ALL MAKES THE LOS ANGELES TIMES ‘‘EVERYBODY’S NEWSPAPER”? 
‘PTFMBER 15, 1944 
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Source: 12 Months Moving Averages by Montgomery Ward & Co through 937; 


Computations of 1938-1942 annual Dept. of Agriculture figures and 1943-1944 estimates by Sales Management 


SOUTH leads in rural electrification plans 


Heads of the various states were asked to report on/their plans 


for rural electrification now, in the transition period, and the 5-15 year\post- 


war period. The grand total of expenditures comes to $3.5 billion. 
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Booklets reviewed below are free unless 
otherwise specified, and available either 
through this office or direct from the 
publishers. In addressing this office please 
use a separate letterhead for each booklet 
requested, to facilitate handling. The 
address is SALES MANAGEMENT, Readers 
Service Bureau, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


How to Sell to the Retail Trade. Out 
of a conference of top retailers sponsored 
by the Domestic Trade Department of Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and Down- 
town Business Men’s Association, comes 
this booklet crystallizing the factors in- 
volved in retail distribution. Manufactur- 
ws with an eye to post-war reconversion 
will be interested in the intelligent pre- 
sentation of these topics: peculiarities of 
the retail business; how retail merchandise 
is promoted; mechanics of buying; credit, 
transportation, damage, and delivery; how 
to sell to multiple-outlet organizations; 
seasonal characteristics of the retail busi- 
ness; how to sell to a buying office; what 
items can be made and sold locally. Ad- 
dress the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles, Calif. 


How to Find Markets and Influence 
Buyers. This is the first of a series of 
booklets sponsored by the Post-War Plan- 
ning Committee of the Industrial Marketers 
of Cleveland. It “presents the basic prin- 
ciples of industrial market determination as 
a guide for advertising and sales promo- 
tion executives in their post-war activities.” 
Charts, maps, basic market study data. 
Price $1. Available from Industrial Mar- 
keters of Cleveland, 422 Leader Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Here’s How KIMPAK Can Solve Your 
Post-War Packaging Problem. This book- 
let illustrates the applications of Kimpak 
créped wadding to difficult and exacting 
packaging problems. Photographs show ac- 
tual packing procedures—from small metal 
parts to motor housing of a large hoisting 
machine. A good introduction to what can 
be expected of this Kimberly-Clark wood- 
fiber packaging product when it is again 
able for general peacetime use. Write to 
Advertising and Merchandising Dept., 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Garden City: An Outstanding Achieve- 
ment in Gracious Living. Here is a story 
of the growth of a thriving community— 
a community built on the dreams of one 
man three quarters of a century ago. It is a 
story of civic planning combined with 
strict enforcement of a basic idea for liv- 
ing. It is the story of a “different’’ kind 
of market, available from Eugene Court- 
ney, Village Clerk, Garden City, N. Y. 


_ Six Touchstones of Quality Advertis- 
ing to a Quality Market. Booklet an- 
Swers three basic questions: How a quality 
product or service can be sold through ad- 
vertising; how to capitalize on the things it 
offers that people most want; how best to 
teach the market. Write Albert Frank- 
Guenther Law, Inc., 131 Cedar St., New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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This shooting WON’T stop 


HEN the shooting is over, over there— 

when the bombs stop dropping and the 
machine guns stop chattering —what about your 
markets over here? Can you count on steadiness 
and stability? 


Remember, on the sun-swept acres of Iowa, 
the shooting won’t stop. Year after year, the 
threshers will shoot their straw into the big 
piles that symbolize high yields. Year after year, 
the corn and the hogs and the chickens will con- 
tinue to shoot up from the rich, black soil that 
nourishes them. 


In Iowa, the biggest chunks of wealth come 
from the ground itself—although Iowa, too, de- 
rives a substantial part of its income from 2,670 
manufacturing plants scattered throughout some 
200 lowa towns and Cities. 


lowa’s biggest war contract—the production 
of food—is also a peacetime contract; and the 


income from that contract will continue as Iowa 
tackles its postwar job of helping to feed the 
world. 


Where does Iowa’s vast wealth go? It goes to 
the cities and towns of urban Iowa. It jingles in 
urban cash registers, lengthens urban profit 
sheets, creates stable, rooted buying power and 
prosperity that cannot be blown away by the 
winds of chance. 


Set your sights on urban lowa—and on the one 
great newspaper which, through its state-wide cir- 
culation, bounds and dominates one of America’s 
top urban markets in volume of retail sales. 


If R & Tlowa isn't on it, 
you're missing one of 
your 20 top urban markets. 


7-—R. « T. IOWA 


A STATE-WIDE URBAN MARKET... 
COVERED BY A STATE-READ PAPER 


Des MOINES REGISTER and TRIBUNE , 


. 


Nationally represented by Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit. 
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Proof continues to pile up 
that ativertisements share in 


TRAFFIC-MEN 67 % 


nee AT the high readership fig- 
ures for the advertisement reprinted 
below? They are near the average for this 
advertiser’s entire campaign in parade! 


Parade’s special technique of pre-edit- 
ing picture-stories keeps 2,000,000 fami- 
lies reading parade from beginning to 
end. It is the best-read national magazine 
section, and readership carries over into 
the advertising columns, too. Ask us to 
show you the surveys that prove it. 


TRAFFIC-WOMEN 73 %, 


OUT OF AME err. | HOSPITALS, 


PARADE’S HIGH readership stems from parade’s 
choice of news subjects of wide current interest 
—such subjects as the training of a Navy pilot. 
Parade then carefully plans in advance each 
photo, each caption, to build a picture-story. 
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reported to the medical 
profession! It's PETROLAT!'M— 
Letter known to millions as 
‘Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly. 
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PETROLEUM JELLY 


% Note: Vaseline’ Petroleum Jelly (Petrolatum, USP.) gives 
immediate relief and protection to the local burned area. In addi- 
tion to this local treatment, serious burns often involve the use of 
blood plasma, sulfa and other drugs. 


BECAUSE PARADE picture-stories star individ- 
uals who make news come to life, they commonly 
attract over 70% of readers. This story attracted 
87% of men, 85% of women. 


Nashville Tennessean 
New Bedford Standard Times 
Newark Star-Ledger 
Portland (Me.) Sunday Telegram 
Syracuse Herald-American 
Toledo Times 

ksonville Florida Times-Union | Washington Post 

Youngstown Vindicator 


Total Circulation 2,000,000 


Reprinted from Parade, January 23, 1944 


PARADE ADVERTISERS get such readership figures as those above—higher 
than the readership figures even of editorial pages in many publications. 
Result: in 3 years advertisers have tripled parade’s lineage. 


405 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17 
"135 So. La Selle $1., Chicago 3 » 849 Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 26 


Twenty-one different labels and _pack- 
ages were tested throughout the trade 
and among consumers before the final 
designs for both were decided upon as 
the basis for the Wine Growers’ Guild 
post-war merchandising program. Left: 
bottles which won the public decision. 


Wine Growers’ Guild to Advertise 
And Promote One Brand Name 


Successor-organization to California Wine Sales, Inc., the Guild is 
now a co-operative sponsored by 300 growers of wine grapes. Here- 
with the details of the development of their packages, trade-mark, 


and promotion designed to win acceptance of the Guild name. 


course: to make you (in your con- 
sumer’s role) want to buy a good 
wine. 

Wine Growers’ Guild formerly was 
known as California Wine Sales, Inc., 


TARTING in September the 

Wine Growers’ Guild will 

launch a powerful advertising 

campaign (mostly newspaper 
space), spending a six-figure advertis- 
ing budget between now and the end 
of the year. 

The Wine Growers’ Guild, a Cali- 
fornia wine co-operative, is an inter- 
esting example of an enterprise the 
principles of which are turning ob- 
stacles into stepping stones. It has 
ambitious plans for post-war and it is 
putting them to work now. 

The name, Wine Growers’ Guild, 
may link up with echoes in your mem- 
ory and give you the idea you have 
heard it before. And when you glance 
at the packages and labels in the 
illustrations in the advertisements they 
may seem to be familiar. But this 
brand and its package have just come 
on the market, although the produc- 
ers are well seasoned vintners. The 
“familiarity” is all merchandising 
guile and artists’ manipulation of your 
subconscious—with a good motive of 
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and the latter was the selling agent for 
the group of producers making up 
the membership. This organization of 
about 300 individual growers of wine 
gtapes co-operatively owned and op. 
erated four large wineries. Although 
it sold the bulk of its production in 
tank-car lots to bottlers, it did have 
two brands of its own: Calwissa and 
St. Mark, both of which had a fair 
sale before the war. 

About a year ago the group became 
a full co-operative, reorganized, and 
began to make plans to put a far 
larger proportion of production into 
branded packages. At the same 
time, a merchandising program was 
sketched. Erwin, Wasey & Co., San 
Francisco, wine promotion experts, 
were engaged to research and plan 
the advertising and merchandising 
approach. 

All the old brand names were 
dropped and so was California Wine 
Sales, Inc. After half a year of experi- 
mentation and research the name Wine 
Growers’ Guild emerged, along with 
a completely new package and trade- 
mark, and a colorful trade character. 
That is a story in itself and we will 
return to it. 

Wine Growers’ Guild is the only 
large wine distribution agency that 
grows its own grapes—a fact which 
makes for control of quality. The 300 
growers who participate in the non- 
profit co-operative own the four large 
wineries known as the Cucamonga 
Pioneer Vineyard Association, at Cu- 
camonga; Sanger Winery, at Sanger, 
near Fresno; Del Rio Winery, Del 
Rio, near Lodi; and the Bear Creek 
Vineyard Association, Lodi. President 
of the organization is L. K. Marshall. 
Its business manager is B. C. Solari. 
The co-operative represents 20,000 
wine growing acres and six million 
gallons of wine annually. Profits from 
the sales to the trade go back to each 
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Dealers and wholesalers of Wine Guild products don’t have to worry about point 
of-sale promotion. Here is the choice of displays which Guild salesmen offer. 
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of the members of the co-operative. 

When war conditions and restric- 
tions made wine scarce, instead of 
excessively plentiful as it had been, 
while at the same time higher con- 
sumer buying power and other mar- 
ket factors caused an increase in de- 
mand, members of the Guild saw an 
opportunity to start doing what con- 
scientious wine men had always want- 
ed to do: raise and stabilize quality, 
build prestige, and get a fairer price 
for their product. 

The first step was one which has 
been gaining in the California wine 
industry in the past two years—to 
package and brand (and therefore 
control) a larger proportion of pro- 
duction under the name of the pro- 
ducer instead of shipping the greater 
part to bottlers, and to follow through 
with their own merchandising and 
advertising campaigns. This involved 
creation of the whole “package” and 
a selling plan from scratch, which 
makes it particularly interesting to 
salesmen to study. 


Research Precedes Choice 


Five months of intensive research 
and experimentation—both on ex- 
perts and on the public—preceded the 
choice of a brand name and devel- 
opment of the package and _ label. 
Everyone who knows the associations 
of honest craftsmanship and absence 
of commercialism in the bad sense, 
will recognize why the word Guild 
was approved and why it turned out 
to have a powerful consumer appeal, 
even to those who had no clear idea 
of what the old guilds stood for. 

The word “Guild” was appropriate, 
too, because of the co-operative na- 
ture of the organization. Several trade 
names embodying the key word were 
originally tested, among them, Grape 
Growers’ Guild, Wine Masters’ Guild, 
but Wine Growers’ Guild won out 
and it is obviously the best of the 
three. 

The advertising agency's art direc- 
tor, Fred Glauser, designed two score 
or more of labels which were litho- 
graphed and tested. Although the 
bottle size and shape are the same, 
the illustration will show what a dif- 
ference the label design makes in 
the 21 tested packages, from which 
the two emerged, that were found 
after repeated objective tests for the 
strongest appeal and longest memory 
value. 

Note that the rejected labels have 
no trade character. This picturesque 
figure of a traditional winegrower in 
the costume suggestive of leisurely 
production, craftsmanship and qual- 
ity, came late in the evolution of the 
Program, but was instantly recognized 
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FTER the war is won, America is looking forward to a great new 
age of building — to supply billions of dollars worth of goods 
that people want and need —to supply millions of jobs our return- 
ing boys must have. 
But first, industry must re-convert to peace production — in a 
race against time. And in this race, AIR EXPRESS will continue to 
save the nation millions of work-hours through the high-speed delivery 
of critical tools and material- with a greatly expanded service that 
business will use with economy in world markets as well as 
at home. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 
A Money-Saving, High-Speed Tool 
For Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 3-mile-a- 
minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of 
foreign countries. And shippers nationwide are now saving an average of more 
than 10% on Air Express p< ane —as a result of increased efficiency developed 
to meet wartime demands. 

WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West’”—an informative booklet that 
will stimulate the thinking of every executive. Dept. PR, Railway Express 
Agency, 230 Park Avenue, | ad York 17, N. Y., or ask for it at any local office. 


ZSS 


Gels there FIRST 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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as giving the advertising and mer- 
chandising matter a personality. The 
wood-cut style of the illustration was 
selected because it also suggested hon- 
est toil and craftsmanship. The colors 
in the two labels are mellow pastels 
—in the words of Artist. Glauser, 
“restrained in chroma to reflect the 
feeling of age and mellowness.” 

The legend on the label was calcu- 
lated to ‘give the wine buyer confi- 
dence in the organization and the 
products.” It reads: 

“THIS WINE produced by Members 
of Wine Growers’ Guild, Lodi, Calif., 


an agricultural association of four 
non-profit, co-operative wineries be- 
longing to over 300 California wine- 
grape growers. All Guild label wines 
are produced exclusively in our mem- 
bers’ own wine cellars from grapes 
grown in our members’ own vine- 
yards,” 

In the final choice of trade-mark 
and label, the six packages that 
proved strongest in preliminary trials 
were subjected to several hundred ob- 
servation tests which permitted the 
wine buyer a free selection of the 
label and bottle from a larger and 
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Dade County (Miami) Real Estate Sales 
For Ist 6 months 1944: $71,716,930.00* 
For Ist 6 months 1943: $30,541,760.00* 


© As compiled by The Keyes Co., Realtors — Miami, Fla. 


That $4] Million increase 
is incontestable PROOF 


of faith in Miami's future! 


* WIOD covers this new, 
rich market as completely 


as Miami’s magic sun. 
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National Representatives 
GEORGE P. HOLLINGBERY CO. 
Southeast Representative 
HARRY E. CUMMINGS 


JAMES M. LeGate, Gen. Manager 


more varied display of wine botties, 

The winery producing the particular 
contents of each package is identified 
in a line added to the legend quoted 
above, as: “This bottling done by 
Lodi Cellars of the Wine Growers’ 
Guild at Lodi,” or ‘This bottling done 
by Sanger Cellars,” etc. 

Equipped with a trade name, trade- 
mark, package, and trade character, 
the organization laid its selling plans 
and commenced distribution and ad- 
vertising. Those concerned with the 
plan decided on concentrated distri- 
bution and concentrated promotion as 
opposed to dispersal of available mer 
chandise and sales effort. 


Taste Develops Gradually 


When the war ends and normal } 


production of hard liquors and beers 
gives back to those industries the 
current wine buyers who are pur- 
chasing wine because they can’t get 
the beverages their taste prefers, the 
market which remains is likely to be 
an increasingly knowing one. The 
“beginners” in wine drinking may 
take what they get and not know the 
difference, but gradually taste will de- 
velop in those who remain wine drink- 
ers. Thus all the advantages in the 
long run will go to the producers 
who concentrate on quality and build 
a reputation on that basis. 

A spokesman for the co-operative 
puts it this way: 

“Our membership always has been 
quality-minded and we shall continue 
so. Our philosophy is not to rush 
production for the sake of quantity, 
but to be certain we have a wine 
consistent with the reputation of the 
organization. The fact that we grow 
all our own grapes—which is not 
true of other large producers—makes 
control of quality easier. We honestly 
believe that in its price class the wines 
in our bottles are as good as any which 
can be purchased. This being so, we 
believe the dealers who distribute 
these wines will partake of the pres- 
tige that lingers about a sound com- 
modity.”” 

The selling story to dealers is, after 
all, that the customer buys wine in a 
good many different places, particular- 
ly now when he finds it hard to get 
what he wants. If the customer dis- 
covers that he can consistently buy 2 
good product from a certain dealer, 
part of the prestige, the credit, for 
the favor enjoyed by that product in 
the buyer’s mind will be accorded the 
dealer. The dealer therefore does him- 
self a favor when he consistently 
features a good product, and is able to 
supply it to the customer. 

The pricing policy is of interest. 
The Guild becomes one of few wine 
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organizations that have different price 
schedules for dry and sweet wines. 
The Guild's specialty is a dry (‘‘cock- 
tail” type) sherry called Palameno 
Dry Sherry. They regard it as one of 
the finest sherry’s produced in Cali- 
fornia. It sells at a higher price than 
the rest of the sweet wines in the 
line, retailing at $1.40, the average 
of the Guild wines being $1.00. For 
those who like a sweet sherry, there 
is the Mission Cream also retailing 
at $1.40. These two are the quality 
members of the Guild family. Other- 
wise, the sweet wines (sherry, port, 
muscatel, etc.), will sell for about 
$1.00 the fifth, and the dry wines 
for table use at seventy-five cents the 
fifth. The producers consider this to 
be more in line with normal pricing 
than the current custom of some 
wineries to make no price differential 
between dry and sweet wines. 


Distribution Poses Problem 


This reasoning is back of the tactic 
of concentrated selling. With wine 
stocks scarce, the producer can either 
spread his available goods thin over 
a wide area, or he can concentrate 
his distribution. The Guild directors 
decided they would do the best job 
for their distributors and themselves 
if they allocated their merchandise in 
such a way as to concentrate enough 
of it in a given market to make it a 
factor and do a representative job. 
The bulk of their distribution so far 
is on the Parific Coast and along the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Main markets are 
New York, Boston, Connecticut, Penn- 
sylvania, Wisconsin, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and the whole of California, 
Washington and Oregon. 

A complete selling organization has 
been completed, with operation direct 
in some territories, in others through 
distributors. Generally speaking, the 
Guild operates direct in California 
and New York, and through distribu- 
tors elsewhere. Dealers are chosen on 
the basis of their own standing plus 
pared to put behind the wines. 

When the Guild wine campaign 
goes into high just previous to the 
holiday season, dealers will be sup- 
plied with a point-of-sale set up that 
is very striking. This will include a 
half dozen or more display pieces 
(see illustration), featuring the trade 
character of the Guildsman. 

Later on when materials and man- 
power permit, this trade character will 
be used in a “‘shingle’”’ and identifying 
symbol of Guild membership for each 
grower-member. To identify distribu- 
tors and dealers to the consumer, the 
Shingle, probably in plaque form, will 
be introduced to afford a tie-up with 
the wine label and other advertising. 
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How? Through the advertising columns 
of Boot and Shoe Recorder, read regu- 
larly, according to a recent Advertising 
Age survey, by 61,000 retail shoe sales- 
men. 


Tell them, consistently, what you want 
them to know about your product .. . 
materials, style and construction features 

. the selling features you want them 
to demonstrate. 


The result will be the most inexpen- 


sive, productive, word-of-mouth advertis- ° 


ing at the point of sale that you can buy. 


Published Twice Monthly 


Ci 


A Chilton ru) Publication 
100 East 42d Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


Did you know... 


... that the Food Processing Industry 
is First in number of establishments 
among all American industries? First 
in cost of materials and contract 
work? First in value of products? 
First in expenditures for plant and 
equipment? First in value added by 
manufacture? First in number of 
electric motors? First in number ot 
persons employed? Second in wages 
and salaries paid? 

You can reach the men who buy 
for this vast industry through adver- 


tising in Food Industries. 
* 


FOOD INDUSTRIES 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


LET’S BE DIPLOMATIC 


A SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS MAN knows the value of diplo- 
macy—knows, too, that a diplomat-in-type does a better 


job than an ordinary printed message. 


That’s why 75% of the top 500 in American industry 
depend on R. O. H. Hill, Inc. for “Ambassadors to 


American Business’”—letterheads, business cards, and 


announcements that pack a dignified wallop. 


For the skilled craftsmen at R. O. H. Hill know how to 


design and manufacture diplomats-in-type that always 


create the right impression. 


If you want the best there is, get in touch with R. O. H. 
Hill, Inc. today. The service is complete from design to 
finished product, or you can use any part that fits your 
needs. Ask for prices, samples—at no obligation. 


ronHILLince. 


Engravers and Thermographers. 
270 Lafayette Street, New York 12, N. Y.—CAnal 6-6340 


Designers and Manufacturers of Important Business Ambassadors. 
Special Announcements—Letterheads—Business Cards—Certificates 
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Blueprint of a Practical Setup 


For Sales & Advertising Control 


Three simple indexes can, if properly used, single out the terri- 


tories where sales weaknesses exist . . . can spot the markets where 


sales promotion and advertising expenditures are out of line... 


can provide a market-by-market picture of advertising results. 


BY HUGH 


SPENCER 


Development Analyst 


UST as soon as the trade battle 
for sales in a civilian economy 
begins—and need for promo- 
tional pressure develops, one of 

the most immediate problems is to set 
up a system of sales and advertising 
(or promotion) control so that man- 
agement can quickly and easily tell 
where more sales pressure should be 
added, where more or less advertising 
support is needed, and the most pro- 
ductive allocation of both—a system 
of control that unerringly and auto- 
matically points to a sales or adver- 
tising weakness wherever it occurs 
and flags it for office and field con- 
sideration. 

Most approaches to control of sales 
and of promotional expenditures lead 
to the question of market potentials, a 
question which has ‘no truly accurate 
answer. While it is possible, through 
extensive research and the multiple 
correlation technique, to find and 
weigh some of the many variables 
entering into the measurement of 
market potential, the interrelationships 
of these variables themselves change 
with time and generate new emphases. 
also there are some relatively unmeas- 
urable elements, such as the cumu- 
lative effect of word-of-mouth pro- 
motion and its opposite reaction, con- 
sumer boredom. 


There Are Two Results 

Appreciation of these complexities 
on the part of management as it 
drives into the problem usually leads 
to one or the other of two results; 
(1) An attempt is made to allow for 
as many elements as can be visualized, 
which ramifies into such an involved 
system of control that its interpreta- 
tion takes more time and effort than 
management can afford; or (2) this 
cure looks so much more deadly than 
the disease that management gives up 
with a grunt and rationalizes that the 
old practice of guess-and-comparison- 
with-last-year will have to do. Neither 
way, of course, will adequately meet 
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approaching problems and accurately 
direct promotional efforts in the new 
mass market where such problems and 
efforts are multiplied by the very 
magnitude of this market. Neither 
way fills the requirements of a simple, 
basic control system which will cut 


* 


through complexities, organize opera- 
tional data, and enable the executive 
to quickly spot substandard perform- 
ance for corrective action and super- 
standard performance, as well, for 
further analysis. 

As an answer to this need, we sug- 
gest what is probably the most realis- 
tic and fundamental of all approaches: 
that the most sure-footed road to 
peak performance is to start with 
present performance and, through ef- 
fective control, to improve it as rap- 
idly as possible without the limitation 
of a preconceived potential which is 
too low, and without the continuous 
frustration of a potential which is too 
high. This is the first principle of the 
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“God, Miss Watson, we have no post-war future—we’ve lost 
° 9 
every shred of our sales resistance!” 
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Jacksonville 


National Representatives 


FLORIDA TIMES-UNION MIAMI HERALD 


National Representative 
National Representatives 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc. 


* Reynolds-Fitzgerald, Inc. ne 
* A. S. Grant, Atlanta 


Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Co. 


Jann and Kelley, Inc., Atlanta 
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writer's universal Rising Average 
Technique for Group Control. 

The second principle is~the meas- 
urement of the performance of indi- 
vidual units in the group by the 
Average performance of the group. 
This not only follows through with 
the first principle by providing a 
dynamic and comparative rating for 
each unit in the group, but the Aver- 
age itself focuses executive attention 
on the performance of the group as a 
whole and avoids the danger of being 
lulled into false security by a few star 
performers who may temporarily lift 
total sales unnaturally. 


$0,000 
10.000 
60,000 
50,000 


40,000 


# Audit Bureau of Circulations 


The third principle is well known 
but seldom appreciated. Few people 
realize that by raising the average per- 
formance of a group by one point 
you gain the equivalent of raising that 
of each member of the group by one 
point. For example, if the average 
number of daily calls made by a 
force of fifty salesmen is raised by 
only one call, the result is a total in- 
crease of fifty calls per day. 

The fourth principle, the one from 
which the technique takes its name, 
is that of the Rising Average. When 
the units of a group are rated against 
the group Average, those of sub- 


The amazing record of The South Bend Tribune—a gain 
in circulation each month for eleven consecutive years —is 


supported by the reports of the A.B.C. 


The most recent figures, however, which show a circulation 
in excess of 82,000, are from The Tribune’s own books. The 
Tribune situation is more unusual when one considers that 
every effort has been made to hold down circulation. 


The record of the Tribune began in August, 1933, when the 
circulation was 31,000 —each month since has shown an in- 
crease over the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
An average of 386 new subscribers has been added every 


month for 132 months. 


People in Northern Indiana and Southern Michigan like The 
Tribune—they depend on its news coverage. The Tribune’s 
circulation, more than 82,000, is the largest between Indiana- 
polis and Grand Rapids. The Tribune is a great post-war buy. 


~ 
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“ Newspapers Get Immediate Action” 


Cribune 


STORY, BROOKS & FINLEY, INC. National Representatives 
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standard performance are quickly 
brought to light and corrective meas. 
ures are taken to bring them up. As 
they improve, they cause the Average 
itself to rise, automatically setting a 
higher standard to meet. Although 
individual units change places, the 
below-average ones are always pointed 
out for improvement measures. 

Besides this obvious advantage of 
separating the sheep from the goats, 
the selectivity which is achieved by 
giving each unit a sensitive rating 
supplies full control of the large 
middie group of units which man- 
agement often ignores while it js 
rewarding the outstanding producers 
and sweating over the tail-enders. The 
dynamic nature of the Rising Aver- 
age also quickly catches up with the 
unit that is marking time. Bill Jones, 
salesman, and Market Area A both 
have been easing along and turning 
in moderately above-average results, 
They are soon slapped with a sub- 
standard rating as the Average, which 
has risen due to the improved per- 
formance of the group, passes Bill 
Jones and Market Area A, marking 
them for attention. 


Rising Average Technique 


Summarizing, this technique of 
group control by the Rising Average 
focuses attention automatically on 
each individual unit by pointing out 
whether or not (and by how much) 
it is above or below the moving stand- 
ard established by actual performance 
of the group. As performance of the 
substandard units is brought up, this 
in turn raises the Average itself so 
that the total accomplishment of the 
group goes forward as rapidly as 
possible without the discouraging ef- 
fect of a potential or quota which is 
unrealistically high and without the 
effect of one which is too low. 

The Rising Average technique ap- 
plied to the control of sales and ad- 
vertising (or promotion) gives the 
following: 


1. A Sales Index rating each market 
area as it compares with the aver- 
age. This rating is on a per capita 
basis so that each area can be com- 
pared directly with any other re- 
gardless of differences in popula- 
tion size. 


2. An Advertising Index of the 
same type which measures adver 
tising expenditures per capita com- 
pared with the average. 


3. An Index of Advertising Results 
which measures your sales return 
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“The Purchasing Agent is 
Extremely Important 

in the Sale of Timken Tapered 

Roller Bearings” 


THE Tim: 
PEARING co. 


Candid Camera catches A. H. Kelso, of the TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, Canton, Ohio dis- 
cussing Tapered Roller Bearings with George Col- 
linet, Purchasing Agent of Barrett-Cravens Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


- Says Al Kelso, Chicago Industrial Divis- 
ion District Manager. 


“The Purchasing Agent means everything 
his title implies. We of Timken have been 
working hand in hand with him—and always 
expect to. Our own advertising in Purchas- 
ing magazine has been a great help to us in 
the field.” 


Because industrial salesmen like Al Kelso 
have found that it pays to work with Pur- 
chasing Agents it follows that industrial 
advertisers should do the same! 


Tell your printed facts to the same men 
your salesmen contact! 


Paving the way for salesmen with the 
right advertising in the right places is good 
business. The right place to get your story 
over to the Purchasing Departments is in 
PURCHASING magazine. It’s the one and only 
magazine that talks their language. 


For space reservations, write PURCHAS- 
ING, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, 
New York; 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; Leader Building, Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio; Duncan A. Scott & Company, 
West Coast Representatives, Mills Build- 
ing, San Francisco 4, California; Pershing 
Square Building, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 


A Conover-Mast 
Publication 


| per advertising dollar in each area as 


compared with your average sales re- 
turn per advertising dollar. 

Both the Sales Index and the Ad- 
vertising Index carry in full the four 
elements of Rising Average Control. 
The Index of Advertising Results cor- 
relates the respective strengths of Ad- 
vertising and Sales in each area to 
give you a net resultant in terms of 
sales results from your expenditures. 
Set up for action the three Indexes 
appear as in the sample below: 


South Carolina where sales are only 
22.8% of average we see from the 
Advertising Index that advertising ex. 
penditures there are only 28.8% of 
average. Undoubtedly this scant ad. 
vertising appropriation for South Caro. 
lina is part explanation of the poor 
sales showing there. 

By contrast, the Advertising Index 
for Rhode Island (229.2) shows the 
reverse situation. Here we are spend- 
ing more than double our per capita 
average, and in spite of excellent 


Sales and Advertising Control 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Market Area Net Sales Sales Index Advt. Index Advt. Results Index 
Pennsylvania $1,213,425 143.7 105.3 136.4 
Rhode Island 83,800 133.1 229.2 58.1 ° 
South Carolina 37,700 22.8 28.8 79.1 
St. Louis County 64,500 62.8 139.9 44.8 
St. Louis City 48,000 64.2 139.9 45.9 
Los Angeles City 158,000 100.0 91.0 110.0 


Column (1) is your own net sales 


‘figure for each area and shows the 


relative sales importance of the dif- 
ferent market areas as they now stand. 


Column (2) is the per capita 
Sales Index for each market. The base 
of this Index is your average per cap- 
ita sales in the U. S. A. (or total 
market) which is represented in the 
Index by the value of 100.0. For 
example, the per capita sales in Penn- 
sylvania (Sales Index, 143.7) are 
43.7% higher than the U. S. A. av- 
erage. Similarly, the per capita sales in 
South Carolina are only 22.8% of 
average (or 77.2% below average) 
since that State’s Sales Index is 22.8. 
This is a direct and comparative 
measure of the usage you have se- 
cured for your product in these areas. 
It shows that your sales in Pennsyl- 
vania are excellent. In South Caro- 
lina, however, they are very poor and 
the Index signals for a check-up of 
sales coverage, local peculiarities of the 
market, and also— 


Column (3), the per capita Ad- 
vertising Index for the market. This 
Index is constructed in the same way 
as the Sales Index and shows how the 
per capita advertising (or promotion) 
expenditures in each market compare 
with the average. It not only gives 
a true picture of how your advertising 
dollars in each market are allocated 
in proportion to the population of 
that market, but it has an added value 
when compared directly with the Sales 
Index. For example, in the case of 


sales the disproportionate promotional 
spending makes Rhode Island a sub- 
normal marketing operation as shown 
in— 

Column (4), the Advertising Re- 
sults Index. This Index is obtained 
simply by dividing the Advertising In- 
dex into the Sales Index, and can be 
described as the sales return per ad- 
vertising dollar compared on a percent- 
age basis with your average sales re- 
turn per advertising dollar. For ex- 
ample, suppose your national sales to- 
tal $1,000,000 and your total adver- 
tising expenditures are $500,000. This 
would give you an average return of 
$2 in sales for every $1 spent on ad- 
vertising. Then if the Advertising Re- 
sults Index for a market area is 50.0, 
it means that your sales return per 
advertising dollar spent in that area is 
50% of your average return ($2), 
or $1. In this case you would be 
spending a dollar on advertising for 
every dollar of sales. 

Going back to Rhode Island in the 
sample, its Advertising Results In- 
dex of 58.1 shows that excessive ad- 
vertising expenditures there ( Advertis- 
ing Index of 229.2) have reduced the 
return to only 58.1% of the average 
return per advertising dollar. 

With this description of the Control 
under our belts, we shall now make 
actual analyses of the six markets 
shown in the sample. With the ex- 
ception of the sales figures in Column 
(1) and the data for Los Angeles, the 
Index figures shown are the actual 
figures for a nationally known prod- 
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Somewhere in America tonight on a 
quiet street in a quiet town—there will 
be no furtive figure waiting in the shad- 
ows to kidnap another youngster ...nor 
will a lone pedestrian walking in some 
city park be beaten and robbed. 

Certainly not by any one of these 321 
desperate killers and convicts. They 
will kill, kidnap, rob no more. They’re 
in jail. Because the files on these fugi- 
tives have appeared in the Line-Up 
Department of the magazines of Mac- 
fadden Men’s Group—True Detective 
and Master Detective. 

The readers of these magazines—the 


nation’s largest unofficial, self-appointed 
constabulary — remembered their faces 
and knew what to do fast. 

The captives to date credited to this 
Line-Up Department have reached 
321; the publications have paid out 
more than $32,000 in rewards to 
their readers. 

Publications that steadfastly and 
tirelessly fulfill a great social purpose 
have a unique place in the esteem of 
their readers. 

That esteem is an important part of 
the advertiser’s franchise in the maga- 
zines of the Macfadden Men’s Group. 


- MACFADDEN MEN'S GROUP 20" 7275770" 
, al MASTER DETECTIVE 


. 
THE MEASURE OF A MAGAZINE'S WORTH I$ ITS HOLD ON ITS READERS AND ITS VALUE TO SOCIETY 
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uct taken from a quarter of a recent 
year, and the resulting analyses are 
based on fact. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Sales are excellent (Sales Index, 
143.7). Advertising expenditures are 
5.3% above average (Advt. Exp. In- 
dex, 105.3) but very resultful as 
shown by the Advertising Results In- 
dex of 136.4. No problem here. This 
market might be studied as a model. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Sales are very good (Sales Index, 
133.1) but Advertising expenses are 
excessively high (Advt. Index, 229.2) 
so that this marketing operation is sub- 
standard in its return per advertising 
dollar spent (Advt. Results Index, 
58.1). Recommended action: Reduce 
per capita advertising expenses from 
129.2% above average to not more 
than 33.1% above average (to com- 
pare with Sales Index of 133.1). 
These funds can then be allocated 
more effectively to other areas. See 
South Carolina below. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Sales here are very poor (Sales In- 
dex, 22.8) and this is due in part at 
least to inadequate advertising sup- 
port (Advt. Index, 28.8). Since this 
advertising is moderately resultful, 
though below average (Advt. Results 
Index, 79.1), an increase is indicated. 
Recommended action: An immediate, 
reasonable advertising increase in 
South Carolina coupled with a check- 
up of sales coverage and local pecu- 
liarities of the market. 


St. Louts County 

Sales are decidedly unsatisfactory 
(Sales Index, 62.8) in spite of the 
above-average advertising support 
(Advt. Index, 139.9). This suggests 
that the main weakness is in the sales 
and distribution set-up. Recommended 
action: An on-the-spot field investiga- 
tion in St. Louis County to check deal- 
er affiliations, distributive channels, 
competitors’ activities, coverage, sales 
personnel, etc. At the same time ad- 
vertising media can be checked. 


St. Louts Crry 

St. Louis City presents essentially 
the same picture as St. Louis County; 
except that the sales showing in St. 
Louis City is slightly better, possibly 
due to better coverage. Both city and 
county share the same major problems 
and should of course be investigated 
together as above. 


Los ANGELES CITY 

Here the per capita sales are ex- 
actly normal or average (Sales Index, 
100.0), but advertising support has 


not kept pace with Los Angele; 
growing population (Advt. Index 
91.0); although it is resultful ( Adyt, 
Results Index, 110.0). Recommend. 
ed action: A moderate increase in the 
advertising appropriation for Los An. 
geles to keep pace with its growing 
importance. 

Any number of additional markets 
would be quickly appraised as to per. 
formance by running down the list in 
the same way as we have analyzed the 
six markets in the sample Control. The 
three simple Indexes of control quickly 
single out substandard units and serve 
as pointing fingers to indicate where 
sales weaknesses lie, where promotion. 
al expenditures. are out of line, and 
the net of both these factors in terms 
of the sales return on your advertising 
dollar—providing a faster and more 
decisive appraisal of performance than 
a more complex array of data might 
supply. 

Then, as the indicated actions are 
taken (i.e. a sales over-haul and more 
advertising support in South Carolina; 
a transfer of some of Rhode Island’s 
excessive advertising appropriation to 
South Carolina and Los Angeles; an 
urgent field investigation of distribu- 
tion in St. Louis), the resulting im- 
provement raises the Average which 
in turn forces all the other markets 
in the group to improve if they are 
to maintain their present rating in 
the group. 

This is the end result of the Rising 
Average in action, 


SALES EXECUTIVE 


Desires associate with aggressive 
firm in, or allied with, the grocery 
manufacturing industry — in sales 
capacity. 

Offers thorough understanding 
of all phases of food distribution 
and merchandising, gained in 18 
years with national food manufac- 
turer, Background well rounded 
with experience in field sales man- 
agement and representation, sales 
administration, sales promotion, 
advertising, foreign and domestic 
shipping and grading. 

Age 40, energetic health; char- 
acter and ability references from 
known leaders in food industry. 
Aggressive selling personality, with 
capacity to analyze and execute 
sales problems and sales promotion. 
College education. 

Still employed with same firm 
in sales managerial capacity but 
desires change, with headquarters 
only on east or west coast, account 
health of wife and child. 

Present earnings better than 
average, but more interested in 
opportunity to tie earnings with 
successful results than in large 
salary. 

Box 2026, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
m ¥. 
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year and a half ago, nobody had ever 
heard of Air-Wick. Today you can buy it in thou- 
sands of stores in scores of cities. Hundreds of 
thousands of housewives have acquired not only 
the desire for Air-Wick itself, but a brand-new 
household habit...a brand-new way of getting rid 
of unpleasant household odors. 


And before Air-Wick had been on the market 
a year, Seeman Brothers, Inc., New York grocery 
wholesaler and Air-Wick’s national distributor, 
saw retail sales on its rookie product soar to a 
rate of $4,000,000 a year. No sampling, no free 
goods, no deals paved Air-Wick’s road to the 
hig leagues. This was a success won by advertising 
...90% of which was concentrated in newspapers. 


“Right from the start,” testifies the Seeman 
agency, William H. Weintraub & Co., “it was our 
opinion that no other medium could match news- 
papers in introducing Air-Wick... because visual 
education on how to use the product and fac- 
simile reproduction of the package, in a market- 
by-market program, were essential for success.” 


As Seeman Brothers and Weintraub, encour- 
aged by Air-Wick’s soaring batting average, moved 
into new markets across the nation, they stuck 
steadfastly to the formula of frequent and con- 
sistent newspaper advertising: an ad of 440 to 
1,200 lines to break the news, followed by smaller 
ads ranging down to 42 lines, followed in turn by 
the larger ads at regular intervals. The introduc- 
tory program called for one to three ads every 
week for 13 weeks...followed in most markets by 
continuous schedules of similar high frequency. 


* * * 
That’s how one advertiser licked the problem of 


launching a new product in wartime. And that’s 
the way newspaper advertising will be delivering 
results for scores of new products making their bow 
after the war. Meanwhile, whatever your problem, 
if it requires telling the people, you can’t match 
the heavy hitters that newspaper advertising lines 
up on your side: visual presentation, timeliness, and 
complete market-by-market cover- 

age of an audience intensely 
interested in advertising. 


This advertisement, prepared by the Bureau of Advertising, A. N. P. A., is published by the Newark Evening News in the interest of all newspapers 
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Enticing potential market for America are the cities of South Amer- 
ica—but only if our salesmen develop selling techniques tailored to 
tempt the tastes of this neighbor continent. These scenes in Sao 
Paulo, Brazil, typify the modernity of cities eager to trade with U. S. 


An American Globe Trotter Talks of 
Business Prospects in South America 


Most South American nations are in a mood to develop new or 


expanded commercial relations with the United States. The younger 


people like us, have confidence in us. But we still have much to 


learn of successful conduct of trade with our Southern neighbors. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


ROBERT C. VAN KAMPEN 
President, Hitchcock Publishing Co. 
Chicago 


ORTH American manufactur- 
ers have been notoriously mis- 
informed about their South 
American neighbors. As a 
result they frequently have been out- 
maneuvered by their commercial rivals 
- mainly, the British, Germans, 
French and Swiss. Fundamentally, the 
whole thing boils down to a matter 
of technique. In a commercial sense 
technique is a synonym for know-how 
or “savvy.” The Europeans had it; 
we didn’t. 
For thirty years prior to the present 
war the Latin Americas have been 
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buying out of massive catalogs, some 
of which weighed up to eight pounds. 
They were printed in Portuguese for 
Brazil and in Spanish for various 
other nations stretching from the Rio 
Grande to the Magellan Straits. They 
were handsomely illustrated. Measure- 
ments were all in the metric system. 
To the last minute detail they were 
tailored to the needs of the customer 
and in his own tongue. They were 
the one concise, easily accessible 
source of information for the ordi- 
nary buyer. 
We had nothing like it. 


Five years ago the Hitchcock Pub- 
lishing Co., in the business publica- 
tions field for more than forty years, 
began research, with a view to Is 
suing comprehensive industrial cata- 
logs in both Spanish and Portuguese 
for distribution to the South. The idea 
was to present educational and tech- 
nical data, with specifications, cover- 
ing desired products manufactured in 
the United States. The volume would 
be much in the nature of a mail-order 
catalog except that pages or sections 
would represent the products of vari- 
ous manufacturers rather than a single 
company such as Sears Roebuck of 
Montgomery Ward. 

The first edition, printed in both 
Portuguese and Spanish, has recently 
been distributed in the twenty ft 
publics ‘south of the border.” 

In it a total of 180 North Ameti- 
can manufacturers are represented. 
The products offered include such 
items as air conditioning equipment, 
power equipment, machine tools, mill 
supplies, railroad equipment, conveyor 
and materials handling machinery and 
so on. Some of these materials are 
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HE SLEPT 
THROUGH 
A WAR! 


When Rip woke up, a new America 
had left him behind in the old. He had 
committed the fundamental error of 
sleeping through a Revolution. War 
accelerates change at a higher than nor- 
mal rate. People forget faster during 
a war. They forget brand names faster 
too, unless they are constantly re- 
minded by advertising, again and again. 
Keep WTAM’s 1,253,600 families re- 
minded of your brand name. 


The Cost is only $.000073 
per Family 


CLEVELAND 


REPRESENTED BY NBC SPOT SALES ¥ 


5 SF W | AM America’s No.1 Network 


A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


ALL RIGHT, so you want to sell 
General Motors. 


Open any directory, and you'll 
find 24 divisions, several sub- 
sidiaries—10 advertising agen- 
cies. Where do you start? 


We say . start with the 9] 
salesmen that march into Gen- 
eral Motors, regularly, and by 
invitation. Yes... start with the 
5 major advertising-marketing 
magazines. 


you’D EXPECT these books to be 
bought by the key advertising 
executives ... and they are. But 
what’s an open door to men like 
this worth CHEVROLET'S 
Holler, capiLLac’s Ahrens, 
BUICK’s Hufstader, FRIGIDAIRE’S 


You'll catch plenty of brass rings 
if you’re a regular rider 


with the 5 advertising-marketing magazines 


ADVERTISING AGE @ ADVERTISING & SELLING 
INK @ SALES MANAGEMENT e TIDE 


PRINTERS’ 
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Breiten, GM TRUCK’s Little, ac 
SPARK PLUG’S Isherwood, DELCO’S 
Lewis, HYATT’S Porter, NEW 
DEPARTURE’S Sigourney, ETHYL 
GASOLINE’S Kaley? 


EACH OF these GSM’s pays for, 
and pays attention to, one or 
more of the 5 advertising-mar- 
keting magazines. 


And don’t forget those 10 GM 
agencies. We checked the five 
largest, tallied 351 paid subs. 
Perhaps that’s why we so per 
sistently keep singing... 


No other medium, or group of 
media, can match this coverage 
pattern—at anywhere near com- 
parable cost—at any worthwhile 
account or agency. 


& 


available now on priorities, but in the 
main the program is something for 
the future. 

“We are getting ready to step when 
the war is over,” said Robert C. Van 
Kampen, president of the Hitchcock 
Publishing Co. “The catalog is only 
the first phase of a long-term pro. 
gram. We are trying to do what the 
British and Germans were doing for 
a long time prior to the war.” 

Mr. Van Kampen and Warren Hoff- 
man, eastern manager, have just te- 
turned from an extended air trip to 
all nations on the southern continent. 
Mr. Van Kampen visited the Pacific 
side and Mr. Hoffman the nations to 
the east. The purpose was to super- 
vise distribution of some 4,000 cata- 
logs printed in Portuguese for Brazil 
and 8,000 in Spanish for the other 
nations. A third man is still away. His 
trip includes Mexico, the Central 
Americas and the islands of the Carib- 
bean. 

A writer for SM recently visited the 
Hitchcock offices in Chicago where 
he asked questions of not only Messrs. 
Van Kampen and Hoffman, but also 
of Ralph A. Colorado, a technically 
trained linguist who is familiar with 
Portuguese and Spanish, and who is 
director of the catalog. 


Confidence Increases 


“One of the most promising facts 
in the entire picture,” Mr. Van Kam- 
pen pointed out, “is the increasing 
admiration and confidence of the 
younger generation of business men 
down there for the United States and 
its products. Some of these men have 
studied in our schools while others 
have been educated in Europe. It is 
apparent that they like our ways better 
than European ways. They tell me, 
too, that many of the younger army 
officers are pro-American. 

“This younger element is increas- 
ingly sold on U. S. equipment and 
machinery. That is going to be im- 
portant in the future, for youth is 
taking over down there. More, the 
Latin Americas are no longer lands 
of ‘manana.’ They are countries of 
now. They have built up large credits 
and they are ready to spend them. 

“They have become wearied, too, of 
the eternal wars of Europe, which 
they realize have inconvenienced them 
no end. For example: I visited one 
huge plant which was fully one-half 
out of operation for lack of spare 
parts. The owner said to me, T'll 
never buy in Europe again. I have no 
idea when I can get needed parts. If 
I had bought equipment in the United 
States, I could get the parts in 48 
hours. They could be flown to Miamt 
in a day and the rest of the way in 
another 24 hours.’ 
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Why the biggest”advertising campaign 


ever known is not yet big enough 


No product in the world has ever re- 
ceived such advertising support as 


American business has put behind U.S. 
War Bonds. 


The value of the space and time de- 
voted to selling these Bonds in the year 
1943 alone has been conservatively esti- 
mated at over 100 millions of dollars. 


The results have been good. 


Since May 1941, over 81 million Amer- 
icans have invested some 37 billion dol- 
lars in U.S. War Bonds. And while no 
one gives the credit for this remarkable 
performance to advertising alone, it is 
nevertheless clear that this record could 
not have been made without advertis- 
ing’s help. 


WAN BONDS to Have anv to Holt 


But simply because the results have 
been so good, a real danger has arisen: 
_ the idea that results can continue to be 
your 


—" good with the same, or less, advertising 


ences support 
teertenet ” 


_ As the War goes on, the need for 
funds will increase. And as the War 
goes on, and the 6th War Loan fol- 
lows the 5th, and the 7th follows 
the 6th, the task of getting those 
funds will become increasingly dif- 


ficult. 


You dorit mean youre going 
to let a chicken 


If American business is to keep up the 
really excellent job it has done so far in 
this vital matter of war financing, War 
Bond advertising must continue to grow 
in both volume and effectiveness. 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
ADVERTISING 


New York * Chicago * Detroit 
San Francisco * Hollywood 
Montreal * Toronto 
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HAVE YOU INVESTIGATED 
EMPLOYEE SERVICE AWARDS 


Awards to employees "in rec- 
ognition” of long and faithful 
service accrue direct and tan- 
gible benefits to management 
. « « greater worker interest 
in the job, stimulation of con- 
structive worker thinking, pro- 
duction short cuts and im- 
—— labor-management re- 
ations. 


Send for your copy 
of “Employee Serv- 
ice Award Systems", 
a study of the na- 
tion's executive opin- 
ion and experience 
illustrating tested 
techniques in build- - 
ing sound labor rela- ~ 

tions. 


“The Robbins Company 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT DIVISION 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


WHERE Selling 
COPY COMES FROM 


® The prospect of getting to work on 
business here at home is getting closer. 
Have you products to be sold to the 
process industries? Have you devel- 
oped new uses for old ones? Where, 
when and how are they to be sold? 

Not for a decade has there been more 
attention paid to market studies. In the 
depression they paid off in finding ways 
to promote products at a profit. Now, 
the uncertainties of a future peacetime 
economy again demand all available 
market facts. 

Following this, advertising has its 
most important job to do. This will be 
selling copy to increase salesmen’s pro- 
ductive time and it will be written from 
first-hand field information. That is the 
only place selling copy comes from. 

Write for the Industrial Marketing 
Check Chart —a guide for needed 
market studies, and the source of copy 
that sells, 


CHEMICAL 
& METALLURGICAL 


ENGINEERING 
A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 
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“The head of another large house 
remarked, “We are doing a business 
of $250,000 a month. As soon as the 
war is over we'll be doing $500,000 
a month. We will buy very largely 
from the United States.’ 

“I found other South American 
manufacturers and importers who 
were assembling a variety of company 
catalogs, plans and literature in spite 
of the fact that much of it was printed 
in English. The desire for information 
about U. S. products is little short of 
amazing. 

“What about credits?” Mr. Van 
Kampen was asked. 

“That's all very simple,” he replied, 
“Just ask the local bank anywhere, 
‘Will you handle the paper?’ The 
banks in these countries know their 
customers. Credit is their business. 
They have credit advisory facilities 
which cost nothing. Credit problems 
generally through these countries are 
more certain than they are in the 
United States.” 

“What about criticisms of our 
methods and practices? The gripes ot 
the Latin Americans in their dealings 
with us?” 

“Oh, yes, they have plenty of them. 
Some U. S. manufacturers have made 
mistakes,” he replied. “As I went 
around I noted a number of them 
and jotted them down in my note- 
book.”” He reached into his desk and 
brought out a small book. He turned 
to a section listed under “complaints.” 
Commenting as he read: 

“There seem to be a number of 
American export agencies who oper- 
ate with little more than a letterhead. 
They have little experience or knowl- 
edge of the export field. They fail 
to deliver service or give necessary 
‘nformation or help to distributors to 
aid them in making sales. 


“Goods are often shipped without 
proper confirmation. Sometimes ap 
order is received and shipment is not 
made for months or even a year. Then 
suddenly, the goods are sent. In the 
meantime, perhaps the buyer has man- 
aged to get the goods elsewhere, or 
conditions have changed and the ma- 
terials are not wanted. If any unusual 
delay has been necessary the shipper 
should invariably obtain a new con. 
firmation. 

“Many American shippers often 
demand cash with orders. Suppose, 
after that, delays follow. I’ve heard 
of orders filled after delays of from 
nine to fifteen months. In the case of 
heavy machinery, shipping time and 
time for setting it up may cause an 
elapse of up to two years. Interest 
down there may cost 10%. That's a 
long time to tie up money. South 
American purchasers think it wouldn't 
be too much to ask, in such cases, 
that the terms be made 30 days after 
the machines are set up. They've a 
precedent for asking that—the British 
and Germans used to do business on 
similar terms before the war. 

“Again, they complain that we 
often fail to package materials prop- 
erly. Tariffs are based, usually, on 
gross weight. We should ship in light- 
weight, reinforced strong cases. Too 
often we use heavy, cumbersome con- 
tainers. Our European competitors al- 
ways have considered these factors, 
thus earning good-will. 


“Correspondence with Brazilian 
firms should be in Portuguese; to 
other countries down there in Span- 
ish. Heads of houses may be able to 
read English but still this principle 
goes. Clerks and others who may have 
to handle letters or orders may not 
know English. So don’t overlook the 
importance of this point. 


R. C. Van Kampen (second from left) discusses inter-continental trade problems with 
a group of young advertising and newspaper men in Venezuela’s capital city. * 
is customary there that youth be responsible for much of the future planning. 
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* wene real, interesting, even exciting. 
a Eisenstaedt’s fifteen years’ experience in 
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In the dr amatic pictures Eisenstaedt took in 
the small coal town of Nanty Glo, the causes 
of the miners’ discontent are reflected. Here 
black-fac ed miners line up for their pay. 
Risenstaedt uses fabulous amounts of equip- 
ment for his shots, but never uses flash bulbs. 
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For LIFE’s photographic essay on the Mid- 
dle West, Eisenstaedt skillfully recaptures a 
familiar American front porch scene, with the 
aid of this Kansas family. He finds children 
best models of all. Hardest, he has found, are 
dictators, millionaires, and Bernard Shaw. 


Whenever Eisenstaedt covers a story at a 
school or a college he is besieged with ques- 
tions about photography. Feels like a movie 
starand likesit. Above isa typical Eisenstaedt 
shot taken during intermission at swank Wood- 
berry Forest School’s formal dinner dance. 
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“Instructions and all descriptive 
booklets or other material, including 
plates on machines, should always be 
in the language of the nation to which 
they are sent. Europeans always have 
observed this scrupulously. We have 
been neglectful. And, remember, the 
metric system is always used every- 
where in South America. Feet and 
inches mean nothing. All sizes and 
dimensions always should be quoted 
in the metric system. 

“We've learned much 


about pro- 


tecting equipment .and supplies of all 
kinds for overseas shipment as a re- 


sult of the war. Goods must arrive in 
perfect condition. It will pay us well 


to remember the lessons we've 
learned.” 

“What about the reports that South 
American machine shops are now imi- 
tating our tools and equipment?” he 
was asked. 

“Yes, they're doing that, in many 
shops,” he replied. ‘But their prod- 
ucts are generally inferior and they 
know it. The cost, too, is higher. 
Many of those with whom I talked 
told me that they planned to discon- 


tinue the manufacture of machine 


111,000 Metropolitan Population 
377,854 A.B.C. City and Retail Trading Zone 


AT THE TOP 


IN ILLINOIS 


ROCKFORD 


ROCKFORD MORNING STAR 
ROCKFORD REGISTER-REPUBLIC 


RUTH HANNA SIMMS, PUBLISHER 


tools as soon as they can get our 
equipment. 

“Something else is happening down 
there. Thousands of refugees have 
been coming into these countries, 
They arrive from Germany, Austria, 
Belgium and other countries in Eur. 
ope. Many of them never intend to 
return. They’re fed up. They are learn. 
ing the language and customs of 
South America and are becoming citi- 
zens. Many of them escaped with 
money. They know good machinery, 
good equipment, good materials. They 
will be important buyers and, if you 
will listen to them, they will convince 
you that they have little love for the 
countries that ran them out. 

“One of their complaints is that our 
leading executives, meaning men in 
key positions in U. S. industry, are 
woefully ignorant of them, their ways, 
their requirements and their customs, 


“Yankees of South America” 


“The Chileans, for example, refer 
to themselves as the "Yankees of South 
America.’ They say, “We have the 
same ideals. Our climates are similar. 
Our needs are much alike. We are 
vigorous and progressive—like you.’ 

“Another ever-present stumbling 
block, and one that we find especially 
difficult to realize, is the time element. 
Overseas shipments, unless by air, go 
slowly. In the United States we are 
familiar with speed. Europe under- 
stands the time consumed in ocean 
shipments far better. They make al- 
lowances for time automatically. We 
rush.” 

To our manufacturers and exporters 
Mr. Van Kampen has this advice: 

The door to South America is 
open; wider than it ever has been. 
You may not have much to sell now 
but be ready as soon as possible. Mutt 
the chance now, let the European na- 
tions regain a foothold and five years 
from now you may find doors closed. 

Mr. Hoffman remarked: 

“Everywhere down there they will 
want our goods as soon as they can 
get them. The three main problems to 
be surmounted are: (1) Credits. Their 
banks will solve this problem for you. 
Ask their help. (2) Financing. Again, 
turn to their banks. That is theif 
business. They will cooperate. (3) 
Packing. Follow their specifications 
and shipping instructions meticulously. 
Army and Navy specifications fof 
packaging help. The Department 0! 
Commerce has a fund of information. 

“Remember that Brazil has 45,000,- 
000 people who speak Portuguese. 
Many can read Spanish, but they te 
sent being forced to use it in cor 
respondence. You wouldn't write (© 
England in Scotch dialect.” 
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Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman! 
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Nor the Power of the Magazine Women believe in! 


A sell-out is a sell-out, our circulation department reminds 


NT 


us, and you can’t improve upon it — nor upon what seems 
to have become our standard reminder to you: That these 
days women are stripping the nation’s newsstands of each 
issue of the Journal within 2 weeks. 
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Day-In and Day-Out Promotion Helps 
X-Acto Capture Hobby Market 


This is the story of a little company that is achieving a healthy rate 


of growth by living close to its jobbers and dealers and pumping 


into these channels of distribution a steady stream of ideas for 


making two or more sales grow where only one sale grew before. 


Based on an interview by Etna M. Kelley with 


SUNDEL DONIGER 
President, X-Acto Crescent Products Co., Inc. 
New York City 


WO little products have grown 
into a line. 
The family of jobbers han- 
dling the products has in- 
creased from three in 1939 to nearly 
100 today. 

And a tiny advertising appropria- 
tion has been lifted enough to buy 
space in thirty different publications. 

There's a nutshell summary of the 
career of X-Acto Crescent Products 
Co., New York City—a little business 
that is getting ahead. Nine years ago 
they were offering to buyers only a 
retouching knife for photographers 
and a silk screen film cutting knife. 
Today they have a line of products, 
all cutting tools, sold for more than 
twenty different uses, mostly to hobby- 
ists. 

The story of the reasons for their 
growth contains neither fanfare nor 
fireworks—just good routine creative 
selling and persistent year-around pro- 
motion. They believe in the a-b-c’s of 
good marketing . . . on playing fair 
with distributors . . . on the advantage 


Display is the keynote of X-Acto’s promotional campaign. 
Products, such as this DeLuxe All-Metal Kit, are pack- 
aged for their sales appeal to consumers, and display 
units are planned for their appeal to dealers and consum- 
ers alike. Unique device for getting distributors to fea- 
ture X-Acto display material is this order form printed 
on a self-addressed return envelope. It makes ordering 
catalog of 


easy, provides a quick 
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of keeping their products constantly 
alive in the minds of their jobbers 
and dealers . on the effectiveness 
of good display as a means for at- 
tracting buyers . . . on the principle 
of using one sale to build business 
for other items in the line. . . . The 


cREEERE 


{UST FOLD, SEAL AND MAIL. 


NO ENVELOPE OR STAMP NEEDED. 


the entire line. 


“Diopla ows ime 
Sheppeng werghi | b 


story, therefore, is principally one of 
achieving close tie-up between adver. 
tising and sales promotion, and keep. 
ing everlastingly at fostering the te. 
lationship. 

Once a jobber has been added to 
the X-Acto list, there is not much 
chance of his enthusiasm flagging. So 
much is done to keep up the interest 
of retailers and consumers that job- 
bers cannot help but fall into line, 
Dealers are subjected to a barrage of 
promotional information, through 
business paper advertising and direct 
mail—to information about new prod- 
ucts, display materials, advertising 
mats, instruction booklets, and many 
other sales aids. The management 
would prefer that this material g0 


directly from the jobber to the te. § 
tailer, but if inquiries by-pass the job- 
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lr cadets with talent were coached and aired by WGARt to build 
tolistments through programs dramatizing cadet life. 
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Pattern for WAC recruiting, created by Cleveland Ad Club, was 
backed by WGAR, helped swell enlistments in Fifth area. 
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PEOPLE 


Interesting Americans brought to 
mike by Cleveland’s friendly WGAR 


pir. want to hear people, believes Cleve- 
land’s WGAR—their aims, ideas and 


opinions. And the people who have faced its 


microphone are evidence of WGAR’s policy of 
well-rounded public service programing. 

On politics, religion and topics of varying 
public opinion, the station presents all sides, 
all beliefs, all issues. There is a simple, yet 
wy meaningful, phrase by which every 
7 broadcast is measured. It is the WGAR 
de pledge to operate “in service of home 


Free-Speech é & 
Mike and nation’’. 
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Street car motorette with coast guard hubby in France aids in 
USCG 154th anniversary program produced by WGAR. 
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In Illinois . . . the heart is 
the rich PEORIAREA .. . 

. where 325,000 reader- 
buyers will see your message 
in The Peoria Journal and 
Star. 


PEORIA JOURNAL au STAR 


— PEORIA NEWSPAPERS, INC., AGENT a 


National Representatives .. WARD-GRIFFITH CO., Inc. 


AEW YORK 
ATLANTA 


A selling job is smooth work, too, 
in booming Wichita! For Witchita 
has the perfect set-up for record- 
breaking sales today and tomor- 
row! Wichita’s doubled population 
has likewise doubled its buying 
power per family. This lush spend- 
able income is reflected in $16,- 
000,000 in retail sales monthly, top- 


ping every city in the great South- 
west; in second place for sales in- 


creases in the entire Nation! Boom- 
ing Wichita is an aircraft center 
today . . . and Aviation is here to 
stay! Backed by its basic wealth 
in agriculture and oil, Wichita will 


remain your easiest ‘push-over’ 
market. 
Your sales increases in Wich- 


ita will stick if you stick to that 

Selling Station in Kansas’ Rich- 

est Market... 
CBS 
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BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO 


DETROIT 


CHICAGO 
SALT LAKE CITY 


Miss June Craft, 


Aircraft Company, 


for Miss Betty 


5000 WATTS DAY & NITE 


who paints fuselages for Cessna 
does a smooth liquid stocking job 
Sooby, Cessna office worker. 


Cessna Photo. 


KFH 


WICHITA 
ASK ANY PETRY OFFICE 


ber, they are referred to him, and jf 
anything is sent directly from the 
company’s headquarters, it is sent in 
the jobber’s name. And in the same 
way, if an inquiry or order originates 
directly from a consumer, it is sent 
to a local dealer. Provision is made 
for both dealer and jobber imprints 
on literature, a variety of which keeps 
flowing forth from headquarters. 
Jobbers handling the line are chief. 
ly in the camera, art, hobby and hard- 
ware fields. The line is not large— 
just three sizes of handles and eight 
different styles of blades, put up in 
seven sets which range from 50c to 
$5 list. It is easy for jobber salesmen 
and for dealers to familiarize them- 
selves with it, because the company 
brings out catalog pages showing all 
items, on double-spreads. Consumers 
have opportunities to learn about all 
items, not only through advertising, 
but through a variety of display aids, 
and through the company’s policy of 
using package inserts to feature prod- 
ucts other than those purchased. 


Display Methods Get Credit 


Dealers credit much of their suc- 
cess with X-Acto merchandise to the 
firm’s display units. The most fa- 
miliar (to consumers) is a combina- 
tion display and stock cabinet which 
is to be found on the counter of 5,000 
stores, or nearly every one in the 
country handling hobby-craft tools. It 
is.made of light primavera and wal- 
nut, with a transparent acetate front, 
revealing, on a center shelf, the com- 
bination set of two knives sold at $2, 
and the individual knives on the bot- 
tom. Suspended from the top of the 
unit are eight blades, with sizes in- 
dicated. On the top of the unit is the 
crossed-knife little man, known in 
the trade as “Mr. X-Acto,” in red, 
blue, and silver. The back of the unit 
is used to store reserve stocks, both 
packages of the knives in sets and 
individual blades. The unit displays 
the entire line of hobby knives, with 
the exception of one of the boxed 
combinations. That particular chest 
has a special display easel, with Mr. 
X-Acto back of it, and is shown sep- 
arately, open, with its contents te 
vealed. 

The items in the line are attrac- 
tively packaged and have consider- 
able display value in themselves. This 
is particularly true of the assortments 
in chests, such as the De Luxe All 
Metal Knife assortment, which comes 
in a blonde wood, hinged chest. 

The packages are so attractive and 
so well adapted for display in theif 
own right that it would not excite 
comment if the company failed to 
provide counter and display units. But 
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...another recipe from GRIT 


Grit Americans eat well. And part of the reason is the 
proven recipes homemakers clip religiously from the 
women’s pages of Grit. Alert to the interests of small 
town women, Grit’s women’s pages are designed to serve 
them most effectively. As a result, Grit is considered 
“required reading” among homemakers of Grit America— 
the Heart of Small Town America. Grit America is 15,066 
towns of less than 2,500 population, with a total of more 
than 2,060,000 families. Grit’s more than 500,000 weekly 
circulation includes 1 out of every 5 of these families. 


YOU CAN DO A MORE COMPLETE SELLING JOB WITH 


. of 
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SMALL TOWN AMERICA’S GREATEST 


FAMILY WEEKLY 


with more than 500,000 weekly circulation 
GRIT PUBLISHING CO., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


* REPRESENTATIVES * 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co. and The John Budd Co. 


BIGGER FAMILIES TO FEED A MORE YOUNG CHILDREN — 

IN GRIT AMERICA : MORE FOOD TO BUY 
406 children under 4 years per 1000 Grit families 
242 children under 4 years per 1000 U.S. families 


Grit families are 27% larger than 


average 
g Source: Grit Reader Survey, 1944, and U. S. Statistical 


(Grit Reader Survey—1944) Vv | \ | Abstract, 1942 (figures projected) 
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it not only does this, it also provides 
posters and counter cartons for cer- 
tain items, such as the X-Acto Junior, 
the shipping carton which can 
be quickly transformed into a counter 
dispensing unit. An item known as 
the X-Acto Hand Drill and Pin Vise 
(a recent development) has its own 
easel poster, in black, with white let- 
tering and red backgrounds for the 
dozen drills which can be affixed to 
it. An interesting feature of the pro- 
motion for this product is that the 
tops of the letters 4 and /, in the 
name, wherever used in promotion or 


advertising, resemble a drill, and the 
letters of the word Pin in the product 
name have pin heads and points. 
Some of the firm’s display aids are 
of an educational nature. For example, 
there is a gray poster sheet with 
larger-than-life size drawings of eight 
X-Acto blades and a description of 
the uses of each. The heading of this 
poster is the familiar little X-Acto 
man, under the line, “X-Acto says,” 
and a balloon, in red letters, with his 
statement, “Every X-Acto Blade has a 
specific purpose.” This, in a nutshell, 
is the principle behind the selling of 


Once por atime... 


@ Southern California's 
second market 

@ California’s 3rd city in 
population 

@ Tie for 2nd place in 
spendable income among 
California cities over 
250,000 [$1924 per cap.] 

@ 23rd richest agricultural 
county in entire U. S.! 

e Spendable income per 
capita 74% above UV. S. 
average 

© An “A” city on your 
mesupeges advertising 
schedule 


Reached with one outstanding new’s- 
paper “buy”. The San Diego Union 
and Tribune-Sun | 124,000], or the 
Sunday Union | 94,000}. 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY 


BY WEST-HOLLIDAY CO., Inc. 


New York e Chicago « Denver e Seattle 


Portiand « San Francisco e« Los Angeles 


there was a little city 
of 200,000 population 
called SAN DIEGO, 
situated on a great har- 
bor at the southwestern 
tip of the United States 


back in 1940 


Now, Mr. Postwar Sales 
Engineer, you have a 
new set of facts to guide 
your exploitation of the 


San Diego market. 


San Diego 


UNION 
and 


TRIBUNE - SUN 


Union-Tribune Publishing Co 
San Diego!2, California 
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X-Acto—merchandise the righi blad& 

. . of the right sharpness. 

The company also supplies a variety 
of envelope stuffers, some devoted to 
specific items or types of items, and 
others to larger sections of the line 
Typical of those in the first class js 
the leaflet on the X-Acto pocket 
knife, “That's Always Sharp,” with 
its easily renewed blade, retailing a 
$1, with two extra blades. The leafle 
contains drawings of the knife and 
its package, of five different uses for 
it, and of the four steps in renewing 
blades ‘‘fast.” 

Typical of the leaflets devoted to 
several items is the one entitled, “To 
the Very Heart of Every Ticklish Cut. 
ting Job.’ It contains - illustrations, 
with brief descriptions, of three in. 
dividual knives, and of four sets, in- 


| cluding the De Luxe All Metal X. 
| Acto Knife Chest, retailing for $5, 


It also contains drawings of eight 


| different blades and of the X-Acto 


hand-drill and pin vise. Two hundred 


| and fifty thousand of these circulars 


have been distributed, part of them 
as package inserts with other X-Acto 
items. On all such stuffers, there is 


| provision for the jobber’s or retailer's 


imprint. 


Facility in Ordering 


One piece of sales literature which 
has proven highly effective is a busi- 
ness reply envelope to be returned to 
jobbers, with pictures and descriptions 
of merchandise and an order blank 
printed on the inside of the envelope 

The order blank printed on the in- 
side of the envelope makes ordering 
simple. It is in letter form, with space 
for the date and for the sender's name 
and address. There are squares for 
checking items wanted, with blanks 
for numbers of packages, or of dozens 
wanted. With this blank alone, 4 
dealer could order a_ well-rounded 
supply of stock and a set of display 
material (the 101 unit is given free 
with a purchase of $60 worth of 
goods), and such promotional aids 
as catalog pages, envelope stuffers and 
educational manuals. Since an en- 


ONE REASON WHY 
“No Burton Browne 
client has a com- 
petitor with better 
advertising.” 


E. C. “ED" ROHRS 

Copywriter of imag- 

ination and resourcefulness. A man 
jeas and the ability fo 


couch them in words that sell. 
BURTON BROWNE 


ADVERTISING 


150 E. SUPERIOR ST. 
CHICAGO -« DEL. 3800 


SALES MANAGEMENT! 
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Great Travelers of Yesterday 
JONAH (A long, long time ago) 


Had TIME been published ’way back in the parable days, these 
are the words with which Jonah might have described his whale- 
belly wanderings through the Mediterranean to the goggle-eyed 


GREAI LAV 


TIME readers travel a lot more than most Americans and can 
afford to travel a lot better. If you could see how they live at 
home, you would know what they demand away from home — 
whether traveling by land, by sea, by air. 


Surveys show, for example, that half of TIME’s family 
heads have travelled by plane—have flown more than two and 
a half billion miles already. 


TIME is the magazine that Pullman car passengers, pre- 
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Warm, wet, woozy-making 
is travel-by-whale 


gentry of Nineveh at his journey’s end. 
For Jonah would almost surely have been a faithful reader of 
TIME, as most travelers are today. 


LERS OF TODAY 


war cruise passengers, people who stop at the best hotels, 
read and prefer. TIME has been overwhelmingly voted the 
favorite magazine of top travel agents—the men who arrange 
America’s jaunts and journeys. 


That is why TIME has been the leader in Travel, Resort, 
and Hotel advertising for nine consecutive years (except for 
one year when it was second). And TIME will be the leader in 


the postwar years—for TIME is tops with Americans who are 
going places. 


velope has the jobber’s name on it, 
no writing is necessary except the 
filling in of check marks, quantities, 
and the signature and address of the 
dealer. These envelopes are extreme- 
ly popular. On the day when SALEs 
MANAGEMENT's reporter visited the 
X-Acto office in New York City, an 
order for 7,000 envelopes had just 
come in from a jobber in the hobby 
field. The first printing of the en- 
velopes took place last May. Since 
then, nearly 100,000 have been pro- 
duced. 

Each month 10,000 copies of the 
house magazine, “X-Acto Blade,” are 


sent to dealers, through jobbers, ‘whose 
names are imprintei as a courtesy 
line at the foot of the front cover. 
Self-styled as ‘‘A monthly barrage of 
Useful Information, Profit {deas, 
Sales Helps, News, Views and Cor- 
respondence,” this four-page publica- 
tion tells about new products or re- 
finements of old products, shows pic- 
tures of them, tells about available 
dealer helps, gives selling hints, re- 
produces letters from consumers, deal- 
ers and jobbers. Suggestions culled at 
random from a recent issue include, 
in effect, ‘Sell to your local post ex- 
change—every soldier who buys X- 


1 soos srece’ 
New Bepronn. Mass. 
The Ben-neeted Oaien-Leoter 

S-nchevter, FF 


Dorarter 


More and more advertisers 
are enthusiastically endors- 
ing the values they get from 
the Manchester Union- 
Leader. The Dawson’s 
Brewery, Inc. is only one of 
hundreds to successfull A 4 


Manchester’s pee Primary Zone market of 35 


people throug 


space in the Union-Leader. And particularly 


effective are the excellent, sales-building merchandising serv- 
ices offered by New Hampshire’s No. 1 newspaper. 


le A Re 


‘EXTRA MERCHANDISING 
1 Full-time staff for pre-war type 


merchandising service—dealer 
display; surveys; printing and 
mailing letters, post-cards, broad- 


sides, etc. 


fcc ccfroeee 


UNIoN-LQEADER 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 


Careful attention to position 
treatment on all copy. Large 
and small space advertisements 
receive the same fair handling. 


SERVICES GET RESULTS 


A well-established and influ- ' 
ential trade paper. Also, abi- ! 
monthly Food News Letter cov- y 
ering important New Hampshire | 
food and drug trade. ' 
' 

' 

i 

' 

i 

| 

! 


4 Enthusiastic cooperation of 
New Hampshire Association 
of Retail Grocers, aiding new 
product penetration, retail dis- 
tribution and mass displays. 


You will find the following 
booklets a valuable aid in 
measuring New Hampshire as 
a market for your uct, and 
the effect of the Union-Leader 
on consumer of it. 
Available “ous Olesen request to all 
advertisers. 


Manchester, Your Test City 
Plus Services That Sell 
tow Nempelive’s Bota 

Feed Trade 


Analysis of New Hampshire 
Retail Food Sales 


NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 
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ACTO knives will be a long-term cus. 
tomer in peacetime;’ and “Call on 
hospitals and Red Cross Chapters 
where occupational therapy work js 
done . . . modeling, whittling, arts 
and crafts are genuine aids in te. 
cuperation therapy.” A picture of a 
new package for knife blades carries 
the caption, “We couldn’t improve 
the blade so we improved the pack. 
age.” A contest for dealers, with a 
prize of $5 for the best last line to 
a limerick about X-Acto, was recently 
announced in the house magazine. 

An interesting point about the X. 
Acto company is that it is not content 
with supplying a wealth of dealer 
aids, to be offered through jobbers, 
It keeps after its jobbers so that they 
cannot help being conscious of these 
aids, so that they are constantly re- 
minded of them—making it easy for 
jobbers to order both merchandise and 
selling aids. 

For example, there was the letter 
sent out to jobbers in July, over the 
signature of David Goldberg, in 
charge of sales promotion. “It is my 
business to help your dealers sell more 
X-Acto knives,’ stated the letter. 
“The more they sell, the more profit 
for you—and for us. I’m anxious to 
help you increase your turnover. That 
is where profit lies.” 

Explaining that X-Acto knives sell 
on sight, but must be placed so they 
can be seen, the letter then listed the 


We'll Buy Back 
Your Copy of 


THE SURVEY OF 
BUYING POWER 


. . and we aren’t spoofing! 


. .. The paper shortage has played 
havoc with the demand-and-supply 
theory. Orders for the Annual Sur- 
vey of Buying Power continue to 
greet us in the morning mail, and 
our stock is completely exhausted. 


... Therefore, if you have a copy 
of the May 10, 1944 Survey of Buy- 
ing Power, with all pages intact, 
we shall be happy to buy it back 
from you at its regular price of 


$1.00. 


. . . No need to write . . . just 
print your name plainly on the 
outside of the package; a check 
will be forwarded to you at once. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


——— 


SALES MANAGEMENT 
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advertising and display aids recently 
developed, in outline form. Attached 
to the letter were samples of these 
items themselves, or literature dealing 
with them. The newest envelope 
stuffer for dealer mailings; the new- 
est return envelope order blank (on 
which the jobber’s name could be 
printed); the newest double-page cata- 
log—all were attached. In addition, 
there was a descriptive folder on the 
new X-Acto Mat Service, with repro- 
ductions of the first four ads. (These 
are for dealers, but are made avail- 
able through jobbers.) Electros for 
the jobbers’ own catalogs are also 
available, and these were described 
and their illustrations shown, in ma- 
terial accompanying the letter. Illus- 
trations and descriptions of the dis- 
lay aids available also accompanied 
the letter. A return postcard was en- 
closed. At this writing, the letter has 
been in the hands of jobbers less than 
a month, but 20% of the 140 who 
received it have already ordered the 
selling aids offered with it. 


Utilize Booklets Also 


Educational booklets have been used 
to good purpose by X-Acto as a 
means Of helping dealers and jobbers 
increase their sales of knives—and, 
incidentally, of other merchandise. 
The first booklet tn’ the series was 
brought out shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, to tie in with the Government's 
project of training boys in aeronau- 
tics before they are eligible for mili- 
tary service. The booklet, entitled 
“How to Build Solid Scale Model 
War Planes,” has had a sale of over 
50,000 copies, and is now in its third 
printing. It was made available at a 
price which would permit a dealer to 
sell it for ten cents. The company has 
given thousands of copies away and 
encourages dealers and jobbers to do 
likewise, since easily assimilated in- 
struction is a potent sales force in 
the hobby field. 

The second instruction book brought 
out was intended primarily for teach- 
ets, though students have also used 
it. It is entitled ‘Twelve Technics 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —’’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.'** 


Send for a ey of this 
booklet, just off t 


@ press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
Is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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for the Artist, Student and Teacher,” 
and it deals with such subjects as 
scratchboard drawing, photo montage, 
stenciling, silk-screen printing, col- 
lage, mat cutting, and other craft 
work. It is now about to go into its 
second printing of 25,000. 

“The Whittler’s and Woodcrafter’s 
X-Acto Handbook,” was the third in 
the series. It is addressed to amateur 
and advanced students of wood carv- 
ing. The fourth and last is “The 
Commercial Artists’ X-Acto Hand- 
book.” 

The book on model-building was 
written by Jesse Davidson, of Flying 
Aces magazine; the last two are by 
Martin Prehn, an authority on crafts 
and commercial art. The same plan 
was used in merchandising each. All 
were advertised in their respective 
fields—the book on model-building in 
model magazines; the ones on art 
technics in artists’ and teachers’ mag- 
azines, and so on. And in each case, 
the plan of sending inquiries to local 
dealers was followed. Advertising is 
placed through the agency of Casper 
Pinsker, New York City. 

Ten years ago there was no such 
thing as X-Acto knife. Today there 
are millions in use, and ten times as 
many blades. 


“PETERSBURG J 


40% 


40% of this PIE 
is ST. PETERSBURG 


Tampa and St. Petersburg together 
make up one market—and 40% 
of this market is St. Petersburg. 
This 40% represents the highest 
per capita buying power in Florida. 


You cannot cover St. Petersburg 
by using Tampa newspapers. No 
Tampa newspaper has as much as 
300 average daily circulation here. 
Get complete coverage. Work both 
sides of the Bay, Use St. Peters- 
burg newspapers too. 


ST. PETERSBURG NEWSPAPERS SERVICE 


St. Petersburg Times—Evening 
Independent 


Represented nationally by 


THEIS & SIMPSON COMPANY, INC. 


In Florida by V. J. Obenauer, Jr., Jacksonville 


+. another of the Nation’s 


Leaders Using The Blue Network! 


A leader in its field, Philco’s “Summer 
Hour;’ starring Paul Whiteman, gives its 
Hallmark of Quality to The Blue Network. 


HOW YOU 


JOIN THE “BLUE BOOK” 
OF RADIO 


At the moment it’s easy. Ask us for informa- 
tion on any one of several daytime fifteen 
minute strips now open. Surrounded by pro- 
grams sponsored by some of the nation’s 
biggest and smartest radio buyers, these 


strips deserve immediate action. 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * HOLLYWOOD 
SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT * PITTSBURGH 


PACIFIC BLUE NETWORK 
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The busy reservation clerks speed 
paper work with National Covers at 
A. A., La Guardia Field, New York. 


On the ground, as in the air, American 
Airlines, Inc. are generous users of NATIONAL LOOSE LEAF COV- 
ERS to keep records in order for quick index reference, constant 
change and ease in handling. Over the Route of the Flagships they 
know the value of LOOSE LEAF . . . and the quality and stamina of 
NATIONAL COVERS. 


In planning your new postwar catalogs, price lists, instruction books, 
manuals and the like (which you should be doing right now) plan the 
LOOSE LEAF way. There are many reasons why ... among them... 


%& EASY ADDITION AND REMOVAL OF PAGES ... keeps up-to-the-minute 
on changes in merchandise and prices. 


% AMPLE ROOM FOR FUTURE EXPANSION .. . most important in new 
postwar catalogs, which may start small and grow fast. 


%& IDEAL FOR INDEXING . .. more necessary than ever in days to come 
for instant reference and quick finding of data, 


%& CONVENIENCE OF OPENING ... sheets lie flat for quick easy reading. 
ik SAVES PAPER... specific pages for specific purposes . . . no waste. 


We'll be glad to advise and provide constructive 
help in your planning. Write us ... or, if you pre- 
fer, our representative will call. 


ATIONAL 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND MAKERS OF LOOSE LEAF COVERS 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
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Newspaper Spot Ads: 
Answer to Paper Shortage 


HE newspaper spot announce. 
“ment ad is back with us, §% 
much so that a glance at the 
daily newspapers reminds one 
that history is repeating itself—back 
to the days of 1784—the days of 
John Dunlap and his Pennsylvania 
Packet and Daily Advertiser when 
spot announcements occupied the bulk 
of the first page of newspapers. 
The present limiting of newsprint 
has increased this type of advertis. 
ing. Many advertisers denied the 
right to display space have found an 
outlet in spot reading notice adver. 
tisements which appear on the front 
page or on inside pages of news- 
papers, directly following or along. 
side important news items. 
Inquiries about the spot reader have 
also increased so much that a study 
has been prepared at the request of 
various advertising agencies. In co- 
operation with Standard Rate and 
Data Service, the Kelly-Smith Co, 
national mewspapers representatives, 
have compiled and correlated data 


Haven’t you spotted more of these lately? 


covering spot announcements for 
newspapers of the United States. 

A questionnaire was mailed by 
Kelly-Smith early in May to every 
daily and Sunday newspaper in the 
country, asking their cooperation in 
standardizing rates, type faces, and 
handling of this type of copy. The 
response has resulted in a booklet 
titled ‘National Spot Advertising,’ 
which is a complete study of first- 
page and inside-page reading notice 
rates of the daily newspapers of the 
country. 

Kelly-Smith reports that it is the 
first compilation of its kind; and that 
many publishers who returned a filled- 
in questionnaire found it highly proft- 
able to contact local retailers and sell 
them on the idea of spot announce- 
ments, with the result that in some 
cases they sold a retailer space across 
each of the eight columns. 

A copy of the booklet will be 
mailed without charge upon request 
to the Kelly-Smith Co. 
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More than ever 
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PICTORIAL REVIEW 


the FAVORED READING 


of 1,900,000 


FRANCISCO 
EXAMINER 


LOS ANGELES 
EXAMINER 


i 


xx” 
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In New, Improved Format 
Every Sunday in the“ Big Three” 


The great new PICTORIAL REVIEW 
is everything the name implies—with 
smashing new emphasis on the picto- 
rial! Note the striking pages of photos 
and pictures dramatizing great war 
events. 


Look at the big-name writers—Louella 
Parsons, Damon Runyon, "Bugs" Baer, 
Elsie Robinson and many others! 


Stop and laugh at the pages of smart, 
sophisticated humor, cartoons and 


THE BIG THREE ( : 


sketches in color by America's top 
illustrators. 


Then study that giant Entertainment 
Section, with its photos, news and fea- 
tures of Hollywood, Broadway and the 
world of music, together with the com- 
plete local Theatre Guide. 


Right!—The new, improved PICTO- 
RIAL REVIEW must be seen to be truly 


—and newly—evaluated! 


PICTORIAL REVIEW 


PACIFIC COAST SUNDAY GROUP 


National Representatives: HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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PITY. THE POOR 


OFFICE BOY! 


' 

Tension Envelopes 
seal easily and stay 
sealed. Office boys 
finish quicker ... mail 
gets out faster. . letters 
and enclosures arrive 
in perfect condition. 


Tension knows how! 


TENSION ENVELOPE CorRP 


NEW YORK 14, N. Y. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO.* MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN,* 
DES MOINES 14, IOWA* KANSAS CITY 8, MO.* 


*Originally Berkowitz Envelope Co. 


OMAHA coiiries 


JOHN J. GILLIN. JR.. PRES 


JOHN BLAIR & CO. REPRESENTATIVE 
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Above: Adelaide Fellows, Consumers In- 
stitute staff member, shows how greens 
are first thoroughly cleaned in cold 
water. At the right: Greens are drained 
and the water is entirely squeezed out. 


Frozen Foods Film Produced 
By G-E Consumer Institute 


IN VIEW OF THE SOARING DEMAND for more information about the prep- A 
aration of foods for freezing, the General Electric Consumers Institute’s give 
new movie on the subject is particularly timely. It’s the first 16-mm Unc 
full-color sound motion picture devoted to the entire preparation process. pol 
The film includes demonstrations on how properly to prepare fruits and this 
vegetables for the freezers and how to cook frozen foods as well as An; 
details on cutting, types of packaging and wrapping for meats, fish, fowl. fert 
The movie was produced under the technical direction of Dr. Donald _ 
K. Tressler, manager of the Consumers Institute, who pioneered the abo 
frozen food industry back in 1929, stat 
cur: 

General Electric Co. is making the film available to utilities, department 
° sou 
stores, locker operators, REA cooperatives, schools and colleges for 
showing wherever an interested group of consumers can be assembled. ers| 
Bookings for the film will be made through the G-E district offices. But 
the 
are 
the 
ous 
In 
. are 
Left: Heat sealing of packages is most tio 

important to prevent desiccation during 


storage. An electric hot plate, hand iron, 
or curling iron may be used. Below: dif 
Labeled package is placed in freezer. 
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Montana: Where the Scenery Is 
Better than the. Market 


Sales Management’s roving reporter appraises the post-war outlook 


in a state where one company—and one. industry—dominate. 


BY A. G. MEZERIK 


O WEST, young man” 
66 doesn’t seem to be advice 
which Americans are tak- 
ing about Montana. They 
haven't been taking it for the last 
twenty-five years, for during that time 
Montana has lost population steadily. 
And the pace has been increasing since 
the war started. The story revealed 
by a count of ration books indicates 
that 90,000 fewer people are here 
than before the war, which leaves 
about a fifteenth as many people as 
live in New York City in an area as 
wide as the distance between New 
York City and Toledo. 


Many Untapped Resources 


Many are the reasons which are 
given for the paucity of people here. 
Underlying all the reasons of social, 
political and economic consequence in 
this state is the great hold of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Re- 
ferred to as ‘“The Company’’ by every- 
one, its influence extends into just 
about every nook and cranny of the 
state. The easy parallel, which oc- 
curs to the observer, is with certain 
southern states where absentee own- 
ership has long held overlordship. 
But the comparison doesn’t go all 
the way. The resources in Montana 
are still largely untapped, while in 
the South they have been continu- 
ously tapped for one hundred years. 
In Montana labor and the farmers 
are much farther along in organiza- 
tion, and the standard of living is 
considerably higher. These are the 
differences in Montana’s favor. Faced 
with the barony which Montana is, 
the wonder is how the people of this 
state surrendered its birthright without 
losing a civil war as the South did. 

The answer comes piecemeal from 
the heads of the State Government, 
the Chambers of Commerce, the bank- 
ets, the merchants, and the labor 
unions. After the gold strike came 
the discovery of copper and “The 
Richest Hill on Earth” in Butte. The 
fight for control of that hill has been 
recorded in chapter and verse as an 
epic of lusty banditry. When the 
smoke of battle had cleared away 

The Company” owned the hill and 
proceeded to get on with the business 
of dominating the state. Largest user 
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of electric power in the state, “The 
Company” early moved in on the 
utilities. As greatest shipper on the 
railroads, it found friends in the Jim 


Hills and other magnates. And by far 
the state’s richest firm, Montana's 
banks were taken in tow. In the early 
days at least, able and willing to buy 
and sell legislators, control of town 
and state was soon accomplished in a 
manner which has become legendary. 
Newspapers came under “The Com- 
any’s’ wing; public opinion was 
molded. The circle complete, Amer- 
ica’s largest barony was carved out, 
its area—the third largest state, its 
castle—the rich hill which lies in 
Butte and casts its shadow over the 
entire state of Montana. 


OVER 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS 


($1,302,376,000) 


In 1943 


EWrctive Buying 


ncome 


in the Nation's 


9th LARGEST 
MARKET 


from May 10, 1944, Sales ) 
Management Survey of Buying Power 


the 


DISPATCH-PIONEER PRESS 


Covers 


-y ST, PAUL 


9TH LARCEST MARKET 
St. Paul and Minneapolis—Pop. 780.106 


HALF 


Sy 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC.—National Representatives 
NEW YORK 
342 Madison Ave 


Newspapers Get Immediate Action 


CHICAGO 
Wrigley Bldg. 


ST. PAUL 
Dispatch Bidg. 
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went to market 


(but he wasn't any “pig”) 


Last July J. W. Landenberger & Company of Chicago 
decided to test the voice of WENR and one of its most 
ardent disciples, Beulah Karney. They wanted to see if 
that heretofore winning combination would draw any re- 
quests for Footlets, those miniature socks that protect 
stockingless feet from shoes and vice versa. 


Two one-minute announcements were planned but look 
what happened! 


2200 letters were received within twenty-four hours of the 
first plug. The client, overwhelmed, cancelled the second 
one. In all, 5169 requests came pouring in. 


We quote: the result was twice the total returns received 
from another similar test on another station—end of quote 
—AND: 


Quote: we want to take this opportunity to thank you and 
Miss Karney for your cooperation and to assure you that 
we are thoroughly sold on WENR—end of quote. 


Just goes to show what can happen when you don’t confine 
your message to Chicago but tell it to no less than one 
tenth of the nation—at a lower cost per 1000 families than 
any other Chicago station. 


Chicago's Basic Blue Network Station 
890 ke.— 50,000 watts—clear channel 


Owned and Operated by The Blue Network Company - Represented Nationally by Blue Spot Sales 
* CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - HOLLYWOOD ~- DETROIT - PITTSBURGH 


‘RTISER 


On that sequence of events, nearly 
everyone, including even legislators, 
agree. It makes for a distrust which 
permeates many people. It closes off 
the avenues to small business so that 
manufacturing is practically non-ex- 
istent and venture capital all but un- 
heard of. Yet naturally evolving pro- 
test, it has produced radicals and pro- 
gressive leaders who are sometimes 
elected to office, and who make their 
voices heard in Montana and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

However, if the influence of ‘The 
Company” were not enough to throttle 
free manufacturing enterprise, the 
constriction of freight rates would go 
far in the same direction. For it costs 
more to ship finished articles origi- 
nating in this state from one corner 
of it to another than it does to ship 
that same raw article to Boston. That 
inequity and the hopelessness of com- 
peting in manufacturing, has resulted 
in channeling Montana's thinking 
into greater production of agricultural 
products of one sort or another, a 
viewpoint which ‘““The Company” ap- 
parently encourages. 


Wool Has to Travel 


The result is all to obvious. Mon- 
tana is a large sheep raising state. The 
wool leaves Montana for Boston, with 
all the grease, dirt, and burrs ac- 
cumulated on the range, intact. There 
is not one plant which scours wool 
in all Montana. And it is reasonable 
that there should not be, for shipping 
clean wool raises the freight rate be- 
yond the point where any profit can 
be made. The same story repeats it- 
self in leather, in copper articles, in 
the working up of all the resources. 

Logically, Montanans think in terms 
of expanding agricultural production. 
There is little else for them to do. A 
huge state, it is unfortunately semi- 
arid. If it is to place its eggs in the 
raw agricultural product basket, Mon- 
tana must have irrigation. There is, 
in Montana’s rivers, plenty of water, 
but because of the deep rock gorges 
in which it runs, the water is not now 
accesible. The water must be damned, 
and then run into ditches where it is 
needed. Only the Federal Government 
can do that and Montana, aside from 
mining interests, is concentrating on 
procuring Federal reclamation and 
irrigation help. 

To see Montana, mostly a high 
near-desert, is to sympathize with its 
irrigation needs and to hope on its 
side. Twenty-one states in the middle 
and mountain regions are arid or semi- 
arid. What the food production of 
the country could be if they were 
made into watered rich land is beyond 
easy guessing. The farm population 
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Mk. Jones was much intrigued with the 
advertisement of the Atom Air Conditioned 
Ash Sifter. “Yessir,” he said, “I could maybe 
do myself some good with that gadget. Use less 
coal, take less time, keep my hands and hair 
from getting grimy, give my sinuses a break, 
and not muss up the basement. Wonder what 
they want for it, and where you’d get one?” 

The advertisement aloofly advised “$17.50 
Fos Sidejaw, Ia. See your dealer.” 

““Now how in heck,” asked Mr. Jones of 
Mr. Jones, “does anybody see a dealer? Unless 
a dealer identifies himself? Would you phone 
every hardware store in the phone book, 
send out a form letter, or a detective? You 


@ 


i] 
can’t ‘see a dealer’ unless he makes you as 


see him. And if there is an Atom dealer C 


When the dealer 
sees YOU... 


When an article is advertised in a news- 
paper, even the not very bright readers know 
the item must te somewhere close by, assume 
that the manufacturer wouldn’t spend money 
if he weren’t prepared to do business. Because 
newspaper advertising means here and now. 

If the advertisement has a local signature 
and a price, the advertised item can connect 
right away with interested prospects. 

And if the item is consumer goods, widely 
distributed, the reader realizes that it must be 
reasonably available, or the store can get it. 

With newspaper advertising, the dealer sees 

you—tells you where, what, how much, 
and how to get it! When the product and 
place are apparent, buying is easier, sales 


around here, he must have a secret deal | 
because I never heard of him.” 


| come sooner. 
| Other kinds of advertising inform, 


educate, interest. Newspaper advertising 


Bor next morning in his newspaper, an 
Atom ad popped up and hit him in the eye. 
This one was signed by the local Hardapple 
Hardware Co. Price $19.9 5, installed. So Atom 
got a customer, and Mr. Jones got an Atom. 


A 
does as much—and also sells! Turns ready 


demand into quick sales, persuades prospects 
to act, satisfies the interest it generates! 
Make newspaper advertising part of your 
sales program, to put speed in your selling... 
It pays for itself first, positively, profitably. 


The Philadelphia Anguirer 


. . « the first advertising medium of. Philadelphia ... This advertisement is one of a series in behalf of newspaper 
advertising ... and is available to any newspaper for reproduction or publication, without credit... 


Nationa, Apvertisinc REPRESENTATIVES: Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Co., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis; Keene Fitzpatrick, San Francisco 
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To 
BRIEFING 
SALESMUEN 


With peace, pressure for sales vol- 
ume as never before will demand 
speedier, better communication to 
and from salesmen. 

One proved new sales tool, 
SoundScriber electronic disc re- 
cording, is doing just this now for 
alert national sales organizations. 
The Sales Manager mails his voice 
—with instructions, ideas, inspira- 
tion—direct to the field just like 
letters. Quicker, lower cost, more 
effective. 

Get the amazing story of this 
modern sales tool for “live voice” 
communication, sales reports, sales 
training, interviews, sales meetings. 
Write to: 


/SOUND/CRIBER 


ELECTRONIC BUSINESS RECORDERS 
NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


of these states see it as more than 
augmented food production. To them 
irrigation is survival. This has 
brought them into sharp conflict with 


| the Army and the states on the lower 


Missouri River, which is fed by the 
rivers of Montana, Wyoming, and 
the other northern mountain states. 

The Army and the lower Missouri 
River states are at one in wanting to 


| create a nine-foot channel suitable for 
| navigation on that river. To do that 
_ would, Montana leaders say, deprive 
| this area of irrigation water and doom 
| it everlastingly to dry and barren 
| fields. 


Here and there across the state you 
run into men who, with characteristic 
American ingenuity, have solved the 
problem of no capital and no avail- 
able skills in new ways. One of these 
is Edward O’Connell who operates a 
chain of bakeries all through this re- 
gion. They are small bakeries, in met- 


| ropolitan terms, and in nearly any 
| other state wouldn’t even attract at- 


tention. Here they are a large busi- 
ness and are referred to as evidence 
that home owned business can prosper 
in Montana. 

Thirty-six years ago Mr. O'Connell 
left a job as waiter in one of the 
saloons and eating places on Last 
Chance Gulch, the main street in 


3 Is The Winning Combination! 
Buying spots in Hartford? Get WDRC’s winning 


combination of coverage, programs and rate! 
Connect in Connecticut by using WDRC! 


BASIC CBS 


Connecticut's 


HARTFORD 4 CONNECTICUT) 


Pioneer 
Broadcaster 
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Helena, from which prospectors took 
50,000,000 dollars in gold. Mr. 
O'Connell got none of that easy gold 
and gravitated into a one-man bakery, 
Anxious to learn, he visited bakeries 
in the Twin Cities and, as fast as he 
could afford it, substituted machinery 
for handcraft. As he grew, he picked 
likely boys from the bakery floor and 
the sales trucks and financed them 
through technical schools. Starting on 
a small scale, he financed these boys 
in individual plants in other localities 
until today there are 12 units operat. 
ing in Montana, Idaho, and Wash. 
ington. 


Sell Under One Name 


Today the central office in Helena 
handles all the advertising for the 
group, as well as their buying. Each 
of the units stands on its own feet, 
although all sell their products under 
one trade name. The units seem to 
be tied up in a unique combination 
of a holding company, which repre- 
sents Mr. O’Connell’s interest in the 
branches; a co-operative in the sense 
that the individual units are largely 
owned by their operators and have 
autonomous management; and a vol- 
untary chain, since they buy through 
one office and market under one trade 
name. All of this complex setup is 
the outgrowth of necessity imposed 
by lack of capital, of skilled labor and 
of managerial talent. Yet all have 
been spurred by a typical American 
ambition to grow, and the negative 
factors couldn’t shut off the attempts 
to do more and do it better. 

Mr. O'Connell is the product of 
his environment and, along with men 
like Supreme Court Justice Leif Erik- 
son and Senator Murray, represents 
the hope that by adjustment to the 
difficult conditions for which many 
hold “The Company’’ is responsible, 
some new course of action will 
emerge. If it does, the high mountain 
air will be even more pleasant to 
breathe for the homes and the towns 
men live in will be better and more 
prosperous. 

That emergence into the light of 
well being is a long way from here. 
As yet, the characteristic sound of 
mining towns like Helena, Anaconda, 
and Butte is the sound of money g0- 
ing into slot machines. The thing you 
look for on all other American main 
streets, the corner drug store, is only 
found here after a long search. Its 
place is taken by saloons and gambling 
joints; in fact, nearly every other type 
of business makes way for the drink- 
ing and gambling emporiums. So 
much so that on Butte’s main street 
a great neon sign proclaims the €x- 
istence of the Board of Trade. Here 
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to become better producers @ 
results in a_ scientific selection 
Profile of Applicant Salesmen (red line) o 
contrasted with average profile of good system for future salesmen. 
salesmen (black line). Note the significant 


‘ mete We do not believe that tests 
applicant deficiencies. 


should be administered by mail, 
but send an experienced staff 
man to work with you. We 
teach your employees how to 
operate the entire system @ 
leave it with you when we 
finish. No repeat costs ©@ the 
system is yours @ and hand 
tailored to your needs! These 
methods have been proven in 


many practical sales situations 


upervision ® have been developed by 


Eugene J. Benge, author of 
MANPOWER IN MARKETING and 
director of the summer Person- 


ncentives 


rainin 
9 nel Clinic for sales managers. 


election 
1 F You H AVE A S ALE 5 
PERSONNEL PROBLEM—WRITE US. 


“Strong Structures Endure” 


Benge Associates 


HU-MANAGEMENT ENGINEERS 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE © CHICAGO 6 


“PROFITS THROUGH MANPOWER“ 
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“I warned Mr. Tolchard this would happen* 
if he put that ad in the Buffalo Evening News. 


It reaches a quarter of a million familtes every 


weekda : ee 


the t ac 
the News tern York, en nation 
body in We wale local, to columnists an 
cyrate ~——" best syndicat ev, * Buffalo 
ents 10 the POY oy look oF Ms market! 
features #80 is the bid papel = = 
Evening 


its \ik 
— guarantees so carried 67 = 
’ v Ww pe 
We've ne ane year the Ne dvertising in 
act the stor this is that 


neither copper, nor wheat, nor woo| 
is the commodity traded. Instead 
blackjack, craps, poker, roulette, and 
lottery are the busy centers for invest. 
ment and speculation. 

The spectacle is interesting, but 
after a while a stranger begins to 
raise questions within himself. These 
are not mining camps with lots of 
money, easily made, in the hands of 
irresponsible prospectors. The towns 
are old, built of brick and mortar 
and the miners grew up here and 
will live here until they die—working 
hard and making less money than 
does the average worker in a large 
plant. Gambling and drinking keep 
the miner broke. Just why is it to 
anybody’s interest, other than that of 
the gambling house proprietor, to 
perpetuate a merry-go-round of squal- 
or and poverty? 

Some labor union leaders and 
members say that “The Company’ 
wants the men kept poor, because 
they are more tractable that — way. 
Leading citizens shrug their shoulders 
and say a mining camp always has 
gambling, drinking and prostitution. 
An easy answer, but it solves nothing. 

Montana—big, beautiful, poor— 
will not be a post-war cinderella 
emerging from the heavy work of 
the kitchen to participate in a na- 
tional prosperity ball. In Montana 
people cannot make the things they 
need; they cannot buy the things 
others make. It will be a place from 
which young men with ambition will 
come, for there is little to fire their 
ambition here. 


WANTED... Man to co- 
ordinate sales and manufac- 
ture of Tungsten Carbide gnd 
Cast Alloy Division of nation- 
ally prominent tool steel man- 
ufacturer. Position requires 
executive ability, experience in 
sales and familiarity with sell- 
ing prices of carbide special- 
ties and cast alloy tools, as 
well as ability to supervise 
production. Salary open. In 
answering give complete 
background. All replies held 
in confidence. Box 2028, Sales 
Management, 386 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16, N. Y. 


SALES APTITUDE 
TESTING 


Leading organization in the field 
of aptitude testing for sales and 
other personnel is prepared to 
grant franchises to sales consult- 
ants or others contacting sales 
executives in principal U. S. cities. 
Highest references given and re- 
quired. Box 2029, Sales Manage- 
ment, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y. 
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—With The Key-Men of Aircraft and Airport Main- 
tenance and Operations Servicing Them All! 


pus above figures are startling. And 
when you realize what they imply, 
the picture is simply astounding: 
Airports and Airparks: Today, there are 
3000 airports and airparks capable of 
handling prewar traffic. Wm. A. M. Bur- 
den, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
presents a tomorrow program for build- 
ing 3000 additional airfields, at a cost of 
approximately $1,000,000,000. 


Today there are only 286 airports 
certified as approved stops on schedule 
airlines. And of these, 174 must be im- 
proved for safe and efficient airline 
Service. Under the C.A.A. plan, 1827 
cities will have airports that can ac- 
commodate air transports—a construc- 
tion program that will cost $630,000,000 
and will serve some 5000 additional 
communities. 


Private Aircraft: Private planes, within 
the means of thousands, will blacken the 
peacetime skies. Many will be stall-proof 
~—Spin-proof—fool-proof, so far as the 
uman element is concerned. In order 
not to endanger public safety, they 
must be serviced by men who “know 
their stuff’. And men who know their 
stuff in the aviation industry, must be 
mechanically far ahead of the service 
Stations, garages and repair shops so 
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vitally necessary to the automotive in- 
dustry a generation ago. 


Commercial Planes Development of 
transcontinental and intercontinental 
aviation, as soon as the war is over, will 
be fully as rapid as during the past 15 
prewar years. 15 years ago, it took 21 
days to get to Buenos Aires. Today, by 
air, it takes 91 hours. Proposed time 21 
hours. Proposed rates, for this intercon- 
tinental air travel, will be even lower 
than prewar steamship rates—compara- 
ble, in fact, with railroad coach and bus 
rates of 1c to 2’2c per mile. Cargo and 
air express rates will be cut from to- 
day’s 80c per ton mile, to around 25c, 
with rates as low as 10c per mile for cer- 
tain types of cargo and for far distant 
destinations. Within the borders of the 
United States equally swift advances— 
incredible until a few years ago—will in- 
dicate what is coming in passenger and 
freight transport. 


Now Listen: The job of putting into op- 


eration this huge network of private 
and commercial aircraft, and the fixed 
base facilities necessary to service 
them, staggers the imagination. To 
keep them in service once they are set 
up, means maintenance and operations 
—and that is the responsibility of the 
men who are reached and covered, as @ 
group, only by Aviation Maintenance. 
Until Aviation Maintenance was found- 
ed, no single publication adequately cov- 
ered these important men. So great was 
the need for this publication, that with 
its first 3 issues Aviation Maintenance 
established an all-time record for ad- 
vertising revenue in a new industrial 
publication. 


If you have not already scheduled Avia- 
tion Maintenance in your advertising 
budget, we urge you to do so immediate- 
ly. Space for 1944 and 1945 is getting 
scarce. 


ANOTHER CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17; 333 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1; Leader 
Building, Cleveland 14; Duncan A. Scott 
¢& Co., West Coast Representative, Mills 
Building, San Francisco 4, Pershing 
Square Building, Los Angeles 13. 


COttiation Maintenance 


90,000 WATTS 


gateway to therich 
Tennessee Valley 


* 


represented by 


PAUL H.RAYMERCO. 
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Back to the Soil 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

The August issue of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT carries a story on page 27 through 
30, entitled “‘Massey-Harris ‘Panzer Divi- 
sion’ Scores Break-Through on Farm 
Front.” This is the best story I have seen 
on this enterprise, and I wonder whether 
or not any reprints could be had for dis- 
tribution to our own U. S. Farm Tire 
salesmen who should be familiar with this 
Massey-Harris harvest brigade. 


GERRITT WESTON 

Advertising & Sales Promotion 
Tire Division, U. S. Rubber Co. 
New York City 


(U. S. Rubber’s is one of a fistful of re- 
quests received by SM for permission to 
reprint the Harvest Brigade story. We, 
too, think it deserves further circulation. 
The grapevine tells us that Life magazine 
will shortly tell the same story with a fine 
series of pictures——THE EpITors.) 


Yoakum Scores 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Thank you very much for the hearty 
writeup given our booklet of Tall Tales 
in the August 1 issue. (“Hoakum from 
Yoakum,” in ‘““The Human Side.) As an 
effort to dramatize our western background 
it is proving to be highly successful. If 
we told you how many requests we have 
had for copies prompted by your story, 
you might think we were trying to chal- 
lenge old Rawhide Tanner’s championship. 

KNOX ARMSTRONG 

Sales Manager 

Texas Tanning & Mfg. Co. 
Yoakum, Texas 


(Thanks to Subscriber Armstrong for (1) 
his expression of appreciation, (2) his evi- 
dence of reader interest—-THE Eprrors.) 


Research Requests Complaints 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Your story and tabulation of Refrigerator 
complaints [SM, Aug. 15, p. 126] which 
we obtained in a recent survey has been in- 
terpreted by some readers as a_ public 
vote of satisfaction with Refrigerators in 
general. They reason that manufacturers 
have done an unusually good job of pre- 
dicting consumer needs since only one out 
of every five persons voiced any complaint 
in answer to the question, ‘“‘Have you any 
complaints about your present refriger- 
ator or suggestions you would make to a 
manufacturer ?”’ 

While this might represent almost uni- 
versal satisfaction, it brings up the ques- 
tion of the intensity of complaints. Volun- 
tary complaints are obviously more intense 
than the answers to “would you like...” 


questions. Many mild complaints were not 
mentioned in answer to the question as 
we worded it. We found, for example, 
that only 16 women voluntarily com. 
plained that the storage area was not large 
enough. Yet 533 women said they would 
buy a refrigerator that would hold more 
food when asked, “If you were buying a 
new refrigerator would you buy one that 
would hold more food, the same amount 
or less food?’’ Fourteen voluntarily com- 
plained that the frozen storage area was 
not large enough; 453 answered ‘‘No” t 
the question “Over week-ends is the ens 
storage area of your refrigerator large 
enough?” 

This revealing bit of information sug- 
gests that the surest way to get important 
complaints for design changes is to “make 
‘em think up their own,” and not resort 
to check-list questions. 

CHARLES F. ACKENHEII 
Director of Research 
The Pittsburgh Press 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Compensation for Incentive 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Can you supply me with, or refer where 
available, information or articles on the 
subject of salesmen’s compensation, par- 
ticularly with reference to incentive plans? 

I know you have from time to time pub- 
lished articles of this nature in the maga- 
re 

FRANK H. EICHLER 

Pacific Coast General Sales Manager 
Federated Metals Division 
American Smelting and Refining Co. 
San Francisco 24, Calif. 

(SM Readers Service has a bibliography 
on compensation articles which have ap- 
peared within the last several years. You 
may have one. No copies of old issues are 
available, however, but we can furnish 
photostats at a cost of 50 cents a page— 
THE EpiTors.) 


We can't get larger space in 
which to tell a most important 
story —’’Meet Your Contrac- 
tor-Builder Customer.''* 

Send for a copy of this 
booklet, just off the press, or 
ask your advertising agency 
about it. 


*These are the men that are going to 
do the building that all the talking 
Is about, 


PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren Chicago 5 
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“A Little Warmth...” Repays 


Mr. Donald F. Haggerty 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 

That was a particularly fine article of 
yours in SALES MANAGEMENT. I don't 
often read business paper articles at the 
ofice, but this one stopped me as I was 
thumbing the book this morning, and I 
found myself devouring every word. 

Not much doubt that such letters are 
making solid, long-time friends for Revere. 
Your company is to be commended for 
this basic attitude toward the general 
public and you for the letters themselves 
and the splendid presentation of the sub- 
ject. 


Ep SULLIVAN 

Better Homes & Gardens 
Meredith Publishing Co. 
Des Moines, Iowa 


Mr. Donald F. Haggerty 
c/o SALES MANAGEMENT 

Brief and to the point, may I say “Con- 
gratulations!’’ on the spirit that you have 
been able to get into your Advertising 
Department in creating customers’ rela- 
tions. 

There is so much talk about and so little 
practice on this important subject, that a 
demonstration such as yours in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT of the 15th is really quite en- 
couraging. 

May it carry through and react most 
favorably to yourself and the organiza- 
tion. 


THOMAS L. KENNEDY 
Magazine Repeating Razor Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


(The story: “A Little Warmth, a Little 
Grace: Essence of Sound Public Rela- 
tions.”", SM July 15.—Tue Eprrors.) 


Home of the “Jeep Board” 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


In your July 15 issue, the writer's atten- 
tion was called to a “Jeep Board’’ manu- 
— by E. S. Lowe Co., New York 
ity. 

We are making a parcel to send to each 
one of our employes who has left us to 
join the Armed Forces, and we felt this 
“Jeep Board” would be appreciated. 

We are enclosing our letter to E. S. Lowe 
Co., and will appreciate your filling in 
their complete address and forwarding their 
letter to them. 

J. R. LAMBERT 
Farm Crest Bakeries, Inc. 
Detroit, Mich. 

(Several others had the same idea. E. 


S. Lowe's address is 17 West 20th St., New 
York, N. Y.—THE Eprrors.) 


A Year Old—but Timely 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


An article which was published in the 
October 10 issue of SALES MANAGEMENT 
has come to my attention recently. It is en- 
titled “How Perfect Is Your Sales Sense?” 
If either a reprint of the article or a back 
Copy of the magazine is available, will you 
Please send it to me? 

WALTER G. SITES 

Dept. of Personal Development 
Fenn College 

Cleveland 5, Ohio 

(“How Perfect Is Your Sales Sense?” 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for Octo- 
er 10, 1938. Readers Service has reprints 
available at a cost of 5c each, remittance 
with order please—THE EprToRs.) 
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Grocers Find 
Morning Paper 
Is Family - Read 
Paper in Houston 


From January Ist to May 
31st, The Houston Morning Post 
earried 17.2% more food-mart 
advertising than any other 
Houston paper. Consistently, 
over a period of years, this un- 
usual morning paper has led in 
the grocery field because grocers 
discovered that the Houston 
Market is different in morning- 
paper reading habits. 

The morning paper is _ the 
family-read paper in Houston 
for several reasons, The trip to 
work is not of paper-reading 
length and so the morning 
paper usually stays at home. 

The Post is edited for the 
entire family—with 25 of the 
most popular comics running 
regularly, the only farm column 
in Houston, both Associated and 
United Press news as well as 
New York Times and Chicago 
Tribune services, complete cov- 
erage of the housewife’s inter- 
ests, and one of the strongest 
sports pages in the country. 
There is interesting material for 
every age in The Post. 

cal business men, who 
need to sell the family as a 
unit, prefer The Post for ad- 
vertising. And more national 
advertisers are continually 
discovering that the Houston 
Market is different—are fav- 
oring The Morning Post in 
their advertising operations. 
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HOUSTON’S 


CONSUMER BUYING REACHES 
V4 BILLION BY STEADY 
GROWTH 


The Houston Market has 
increased in population 
every census since 1850 
until it now includes over a 
million people buying 
better than a quarter-billion 
dollars worth of consumer 
goods every year. Thus 
Houston today is not the 
result of a war boom or 
any sudden spurt, but of a 
steady development of 
fabulously rich resources 
as important in peace as in 
war, Capital goods buying 
is keeping pace, 


A market of the future 
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Represented by BURKE, KUIPERS & MAHONEY, INC. 
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First in the Texas Morning Field 
in City and Suburban Circulation 
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Or Tooits AND'CRANES AND 
PRESIDENTS— 
AND LUBRICANTS AND I HINGs! 


Management engineers admit that every problem from 
manufacturing to distribution has no one perfect solu- 
tion, but a series of alternatives. Final choice is not a 
matter of split-second accuracy or slide rule certainty— 
but, rather, a magic brew which includes experience, 
judgment, intuition, and emotion. 


It is these intangibles that make great management 
engineers and great executives. Otherwise, mastery of 
slide rules would put all on a par in solving business 
and manufacturing problems. Success in making the 
right choice from among alternatives is what builds 
presidents out of good executives. That is why final 
decisions remain at the top. 


Sometimes those decisions seem perfunctory and casual. 
Sometimes they are. But always they are part of sixth- 
sense magic. Informative executive advertising can con- 
tribute to those decisions. Such advertising will not 
perform miracles, but it can present your case at the 
vital decision level where the fate of tools and cranes 
and lubricants resides. 


Dun’s Review reaches 20,092 presidents (by actual count) 
and 33,567 other decision-executives. They are the im- 
portant officers of the major portion of the top-rated com- 
panies in manufacturing (55°%); wholesaling (26%); 
financial, banking, and insurance (9.7%). 


DUNS REVIEW 


Published by DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
290 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND BOSTON 


LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


This Issue—Helena & Butte 


Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 


Congratulations on the very fine te. 
portorial job being done by A. G. Mezerik 
here on the Pacific Coast in his coverage 
and predictions of the post-war era! We 
have enjoyed them all immensely, and have 
learned much from them. 

However, we missed the issue of June 1 
carrying his findings on Kansas City and 
Denver. And, since we are particularly jn- 
terested in his report on Denver, we were 
wondering if you can send us a reprint of 
his article (if such is available), or a copy 
of the June 1 issue. 

Also, do you have any similar data on 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Reno, Seattle, Salt 
Lake City, Boise, Cheyenne, Denver, Al.- 
buquerque and Helena or Butte, Montana? 

CAROL TULLER 

Supt., Research Dept 
The MeCarty Co. 
Los Angeles 15, Calif 

(Cities covered thus far: Norfolk, Hous- 
ton, Dallas, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, 
Vancouver, Los Angeles, Detroit. No com. 
plete copies of issues containing any of 
these are available due to paper restric- 
tions. Readers Service may be able to find 
tear sheets, however. It wouldn't hurt t 
ask.—THE Eprrors.) 


Mr. Mezerik Again 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

As new subscribers to SALES MANAaGi 
MENT, we are impressed with the amouat 
of material which is pertinent to our terri 
tory and to our sales representatives. There 
are approximately 60 people in our sales 
group who call on ‘yusiness firms in North- 
ern California and in Nevada in connection 


with representation in the Classified Tele- | 


phone Directory. 
From time to time we would like to re- 
produce in bulletin form certain articles 


and charts for the use of this group. For | 


example, the article in the June 15, 1944, 


issue, “San Francisco and Portland: What's | 


Ahead for the Post-War Era?” by A. G 
Mezerik. May we have your permission 
to reproduce all or part of this article? 
Leo P. J. MUNLY 
Staff Assistant 
The Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 
San Francisco 8, Calit. 
(The answer is yes—THE EpiTors.) 


DO YOU WANT 
CALIFORNIA 
DISTRIBUTION? 


Substantial distributor and 
jobber with aggressive sales 
organization is desirous of 
representing limited number 
of manufacturers for the 
sale of their products in 
California. Excellent ware- 
house facilities. 


MAHL COMPANY 


3081 East Slauson Ave. 
Huntington Park, California 
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A BASIC TRUTH 


For Business Executives 


' Mass ¢ 
| But sevecteD Mss. The proportions as related 


/’ Chicago Daily News | yo the BUYING potentials 


PREFERRED coverage in 
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ABOUT 


Chicago's Basic Advertising Medium 


irculation, yes, xhe most PRODUcTiyE © 


Circulation TePresents | of Chicago's Various 
residential districts: 


HE Daily News selected mass circulation means selected 
homes. It means more than a million reader-friends. It means 
Chicago's key-audience. It means an average of 3 readers per 
copy and, therefore, maximum economy for the advertiser. For 
these reasons advertisers have, for 43 consecutive years, placed 
more Total Display linage in The Daily News than in any other 
Chicago newspaper — morning, evening or Sunday.” It is their 


conviction, year in and year out, that The Daily News is 


CHICAGO'S BASIC ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


Py 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


A Copy Chief Dictates 
A Memo to a New Writer 
On Mail-Order Copy 


To: Mr. Kellogg 
SUBJECT: Mail-Order Advertising 
T is conceivable that you will be 
called upon some day to write 
some mail-order copy for one of our 
clients. Here are a few thoughts I 
have on the subject, which you may 
stow in your mental locker. 


As -you know, mail-order selling is 
a transaction between buyer and seller 
where the only means of communica- 
tion are the mail . . . catalogs, fold- 
ers, price-lists, letters, postals, and the 
like. 

Naturally, it differs from over-the- 
counter selling, or flesh-and-blood- 
contact selling of any kind, for buyer 
and seller never meet face to face. 
With this in mind, there is one, big, 
basic thing to remember: 

Talk to your prospective customer 
as though he or she were on the other 


* 


* 


While all radio stations use audience 


promotion, the one radio station in | 


Philadelphia which does the most in | 


the promotion of its clients’ programs | 


is WFIL. 

In 1944, among other things, WFIL 
will use more than 50,000 trolley and 
bus cards ... 
magazine inserts...more than 20,000 


lines of newspaper advertising ... 


more than 75,000 | 


more than 4,000 spot announcements | 


... all calling attention to the pro- | 


grams of our advertisers. 


WFIL was Philadelphia’s ONLY broadcaster to 


rate an award in The Billboard Seventh Annual | 


Radio Station Promotion Survey. WFIL was cited 


for ‘‘doing a thorough home market promotion.”’ 


560 KC 


A BLUE NETWORK AFFILIATE 


Represented nationally by The Katz Agency 


PHILADELPHIA’S MOST PROGRESSIVE RADIO STATION 


end of the telephone, 300 miles away, 
It is safe to assume that. your prospect 
had little or no schooling, beyond 
the mere ability to read and write, 
Even that may be an effort. 

Describe the merchandise in an JI. 
see-the-cat manner, a la McGuffey’s 
Readers. (Even educated people can 
understand simple, homey words and 
phrases. ) 

Mail-order copy must anticipate the 
questions in the prospect's mind and 
answer them beforehand. Remember, 
you are in Chicago (say) and your 
prospect is in Fisher's Switch, Iowa; 
maybe to hell and gone off the main 
road on a little old farm. 

The only way he or she can ask 
you anything about the product . . . 
its size, shape, color, weight, price, 
or use . . . is by writing a letter, more 
often than not a major operation. If 
it’s too much trouble to do that, he 
may decide to hell with it, and you've 
lost him. 

Repetition is a good thing, even a 
bit of verbosity when space permits. 
Put yourself in the position of a sur- 
geon ashore radio-ing vital instruc- 
tions to a pharmacist’s mate at sea, 
about to perform an operation. The 
language must be clear, simple, ex- 
plicit, if the patient is to live. 

The Negro race is rather good at 
expressing itself simply. Take the 
story of our colored troops meeting-up 
with the turbaned tribes of North 
Africa for the first time. They weren't 
“turbaned”’ tribes to the colored boys; 
they were “rag-heads.” 

B-C Headache Powders, on the ra- 
dio say: “If pain recurs.”” They'd be 
on surer ground if they said: ‘If the 
pain comes back.” Keep that primer 
ever in the front of your mind. You 
are explaining to children when you 
write successful mail-order copy. You 
don’t say: ‘“The position is lucrative.” 
You say: “The job pays well.” You 
would even be excused for writing it: 
“The job pays good.” 

Ask yourself: “How can I make 
this clear to a 10-year-old boy in a 
letter?”” Then, you'll go all-out and 
build a picture in his mind. That's 
mail-order copy as I see it. 

T. HARRY THOMPSON 
(T. Harry Thompson, who signs above, ‘s 
of course, the same T. H. T. who edits 
SM’s “Scratch Pad.” He hangs his hat 
during business hours at Gray & Rogers, 
Philadelphia —TueE Eprrors.) 


EXECUTIVES — $5,000-$15.000 CALIBER — 
Through our nationwide Service we negotiate 
for the better positions with companies 
possessing postwar futures. Your personal re- 
quirements met by individual precedures—wil 
not conflict with WMC directives. Strict con- 
fidence assured. Details on request. jepson 
Executive Personnel & Research Service. 615 
Land Bank Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
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Smart Sales Tools Keep Jobber 


Salesmen Pushing Purepac 


Varied deals are a continuous feature of Purepac policy. Compact 
kits and portfolios condense the stories, make ordering easy. 


Based on an interview with 


ARTHUR J. 


KINSMAN 


President, Purepac Corp. 
New York City & Chicago 


LMOST every home has a 

medicine cabinet. That state- 

ment in itself is more than 

an allegation that a great 
consumer market exists for the pro- 
prietary manufacturer. It denotes a 
stability of dollar volume that runs 
into the highest brackets, paralleling 
in its fluctuations our national in- 
come. 

One proprietary manufacturer, the 
Purepac Corp., New York City and 
Chicago, is capturing a growing 
share of that market, mainly through 
intensive work with wholesalers and 
profit incentives for retailers. 

Recognizing the strategic and tacti- 
cal value of an army of wholesalers 
firmly entrenched in various terminal 
centers throughout the country, as 
against direct-selling, Purepac is rep- 
resented by 81% of all the inde- 
pendent service wholesale druggists 
Within the continental limits of the 
United States and in more than 35,- 
000 retail drug stores. That record, 
according to Arthur J. Kinsman, pres- 
ident of the Purepac Corp., was ac- 
complished through the wholesaler’s 
confidence in the Purepac line and 
by the fact that he could service the 
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druggist within a very short time. 

The distributors’ success with the 
Purepac line is traceable to several 
basic policies having to do with mer- 
chandising, selling, and promotion. 
Knowing that in addition to absorbent 
cotton, adhesive plaster and bandages, 
95% of all medicine cabinets in the 
United States contain cold and head- 
ache remedies and 92% antiseptics 
and emolients or laxatives, Purepac 
set about to build a complete line of 
such preventive and palliative prod- 
ucts. Today it manufactures almost 
300 health aids. 

With rapid turnover merchandise to 
offer, Purepac has aided in the resale 
of its products primarily by offering 
assistance to the wholesaler salesman. 
Approximately 1,000 distributor sales- 
men, covering every trading area in 
the Nation, feature Purepac, and its 
Klinzmoth insecticide line. Basically, 
the company supports these salesmen 
through regular free goods offerings 
and elaborate sales equipment. To this 
plan the firm’s forty-odd territorial 
representatives hitch their own selling 
efforts in detailing retail druggists 
and in calling on wholesaler accounts. 

While the wholesaler sells propri- 


Last month Purepac distributed this easel 
presentation to 1,000 service wholesaler 
drug salesmen. With it the salesmen can 
convey quickly to the retailers the ro- 
mance of the company’s growth, distribu- 
tion policies, plant operations, labor 
facilities, and sample deals. A cartoon 
illustrated printed leaflet (below) ac- 
companies the presentation, telling how 
to set it up and offering discussion hints. 


Emphasize the variety 
of color schemes and 
package designs 
shown in illustration. 


Develop the thought 
that with 300 differ- 


grt? ent products under 
one brand the drug- 

gist can render iden- 

tity to his store and 

reap the benefits of 


an established line. 


PAGE 3. 


[PUREPAC SALES! Point out the influ- 
ence that trade and 
° ° consumer popularity 


for the Purepac Line 
should have on in- 
creasing sales for the 
druggist. 


how with 
two fully equipped 
plants, in Chicago 
and New York Pure 
pac has been able to 
expand its markets 
because it avails the 
druggist a greater 
margin of profit. 
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Mention 


PAGE 4. 
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SNOBS 


OCIALLY, a snob is 
contemptible, but 
commercially, he is the 
pepper of progress and 
the salt of security. 


In allocating his adver- 
tising appropriation, 
for example, he knows 
that he must subordi- 
nate altruistic impulses 
to financial objectives 
and base his media se- 
lections solely on the 
ability of the audience 
to buy the things he 
wants to sell. 


On this premise, The 
Herald-Traveler has 
no parallel in Boston 
and very few in the 
United States. 


Always First in Boston 
Often First in America 


rien] 


HERALD-TRAVELER 


Boston, Massachusetts 
— 
George A. McDevitt Co. 


National Representatives 
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Aas 
POST WAR 
BUYERS 
LINE UP 


Will your products 


be represented in 
this alert medium? 
Reach the key 
men. They are in 
line for Diesel 
Equipment NOW. iH 

iain. - ae 


coverage of 


abignewlndustry = 
’ 


2 WEST 45TH STREET * NEW YORK 19,N. Y 
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EDITED AND 
PUBLISHED BY 


REX W. WADMAN 


The wholesaler salesman with this Kardex Visible Deal Manual is never at a loss for 
decisive, definite information. Light in weight, small, compact—it serves anywhere, on 
plane, train, at home or in the customer’s office, eliminating need for bulky cases, 


etaries, he also represents close to 2,- 
000 other manufacturers, making per- 
haps 50,000 items sold in drug stores. 
To meet this competition for the 
wholesaler salesman’s time and _tal- 
ents, Purepac stimulates his interest 
with well planned and colorful sales 
equipment. These presentations have 
become invariably bigger and better; 
they reflect sound merchandising. 

An easel presentation distributed 
among wholesaler salesmen last month 
is a typical example of the equipment 
Purepac puts out. Brilliantly executed 
in full color with padded cloth covers, 
gold embossed, the purpose of this 
15” x 20” portfolio is to acquaint 
drug retailers with the Purepac in- 
stitutional story. Within a few min- 
utes the wholesaler salesman can con- 
vey to the retailer the romance of 
Purpac’s growth, distribution policies, 
plant operations, labor facilities, and 
sample deals. In addition, there is one 
special page, illustrating in full color 
the attractiveness of a representative 
group of Purepac packages. 

This convenient presentation, Mr. 
Kinsman says, arouses the druggist 
to a receptive frame of mind toward 
the company’s fall and winter deal 
program. It is accompanied by a car- 
toon illustrated printed leaflet out- 
lining a suggested selling talk to go 
with the presentation. 

From then on the job of the dis- 
tributor salesman is facilitated by a 
newly developed Kardex manual, pre- 
pared to specifications by Remington 
Rand, Inc. This Kardex Deal Man- 
ual presents all information on prod- 
ucts, deals and prices in visible index 
style. It contains all the information 
necessary for the wholesaler salesman. 

The distributor salesman with this 
quick, easy reference data at his fin- 
ger-tips, Mr. Kinsman maintains, is 
never at a loss for final, decisive, defi- 
nite information. Beyond and above 


the revenue-producing factors of com- 
pletely adequate records, the port- 
ability of this business-aid is its great- 
est forte. Light in weight, with an 
appearance of quality, this Kardex 
unit serves anywhere—in planes, on 
trains, at home or in the customer's 
office. And its easy compactness elimi- 
nates the need for carrying bulky 
cases, sheaves of hastily collected and 
clumsy-to-use papers. 

Measuring 814” x 11” when closed, 
the Kardex Deal Manual is designed 
as permanent equipment in which to 
carry order books, deal sheets, and 
catalogs. Deal products are indexed, 
illustrated and described in 40 acetate 
jackets on one side, with a variety of 
reference sheets assembled on_ the 
other side. Each deal is priced and 
broken down into a profit chart show- 
ing the deal cost, retail value, unit 
cost, gross profit, and percentage of 
profit to the retailer. Purepac went a 
step further by furnishing with the 
manual a ‘quantity of deal order 
blanks devised to minimize the amount 
of order writing to quantities and 
extensions. The manual is sent to 
the wholesaler salesman in a Kraft 
dual compartment envelope with 4 
letter of instructions. 

All Purepac sales tools are planned 
and entirely produced within the or- 
ganization under the supervision of 
Thomas J. Mahon, advertising and 
sales promotion director. Their re- 
lease is coordinated with a schedule 
of wholesaler sales meetings conducted 
by Purepac’s territorial representatives. 
Assisted with special window, counter 
and streamer material, and other deal- 
er helps, these salesmen’s aids are ex- 
pected to account for 62% of Pure- 
pac’s volume within a five-month pe- 
riod ending November 30. Of this 
figure, Mr. Kinsman says, an attain- 
ment of a quota 43% over last year's 
business is anticipated. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


“The Journal recognizes 


that church news is vital 


toa metropolitan 
community” 


Two-thirds of Portland, Oregon’s 
461,854 men, women and 
children are affiliated with a 


church or religious organization 


MORE THAN half of them regularly attend some 
religious service each week. They support more than 
340 congregations of different denominations; main- 
tain 290 church structures! So great is this city’s interest 
in religion that several denominations maintain Pacific 
Northwest headquarters in Portland. 


When so many members of a community have such 
a pronounced common interest it is only natural that 
their favorite newspaper, The Journal, should publish 
two church news pages each Saturday. These pages are 
outstanding in the coverage of religious news. 


As one Portland religious leader wrote to The 
Journal recently: “I feel that The Journal recognizes 
that church news is vital to a metropolitan community 
and that you are giving to the churches of Portland 
sincere and thoughtful assistance in presenting the 
Gospel message. I wish to express my personal appre- 
ciation for the space given to bring the work of the 
churches before the people of Portland, especially at 
this time when there are so many newcomers in the 
city who are unsettled in their church and home life.” 


It is The Journal’s policy to treat its church pages 
as important news pages. They command a high reader 
interest because they are edited by an able, well- 
rounded newspaper man—Ernest W. Peterson, an 
Oregon Journal product. Thirty-two years ago he was 
a Journal carrier. Step by step, he rose to cub reporter, 
then to general news assignments. For 28 years 
Peterson has been church editor for The Journal. 


A prominent lay worker in a great protestant de- 
nomination, Peterson is well known throughout the 
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entire country and even in foreign lands. Past president 
of the Portland Council of Churches, he has been 
listed in ““Who’s Who in America” in recognition of 
his activities in improving relations between churches 
and newspapers. 


If The Journal is a paper people like, a paper that 
brings ready advertising response, it is because the people 
who work on The Journal make it so. Money will buy presses 
and paper and ink and equipment, but it takes PEOPLE to 
make a NEWSPAPER . .. loyal people with ideas, with vision, 
with ambition and ability! It is the people who staff The 
Journal that have made it Portland’s favorite newspaper .. . 
with more circulation in Portland area than any other paper. 


.- If you lived in Portland you’d read 


The JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD 
Member Metropolitan & Pacific Parade Group 
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Accredited 


and 


Approved 


Oo=2 


@ In 1920—24 years ago—a survey 
among hotel and restaurant oper- 
ators revealed a need for publication 
leadership in these fields. Based on 
this finding, we set about publishing 
magazines which would fill this void. 


No expense, and no effort, was spared 
to bring such publications into exis- 
tence. 


We insisted that our magazines meas- 
ure up to the high standards set by 
leading publications serving other 
businesses. 


Today, Hotel Management — Restau- 
rant Management—Hotel World- 
Review are a credit to the standards 
of A.B.P., A.B.C., R.O.E. and B.N.S. 


Publishing practices meet 
the exacting standards of 
the Associated Business 
Papers—by which most out- 
standing business maga- 
zines are judged. 


Circulation is measured by 


the standard of the Audit 
Bureau of Circulations—by 
which most leading maga- 
zines, from the greatest to 


the smallest, is judged. 


Editorial policy is guided 
by the standards of the 
R. O. Eastman Organiza- 
tion—an editorial research 
service whose measure- 
ments of readership are 
beyond question. 


And the news flashes ob- 
tained through Business 


peas News Service — Washing- 
/““~e ton office, contacts, and 
— 4 ° . 
sources of information 
often scoop the daily news- 
papers, 
ABP, ABC, ROE and BNS are the 


Accredited and Approved standards 
which Ahrens Publications meet. 


Publisher 


Media & Agency News 


© mat 


UNITED STATES RUBBER CO 


“Serving Through Science” is the theme 
of this advertising display on synthetic 
rubber on view at Grand Central Station, 
New York City. Three dimensional and 
electrically illuminated, it contains a life- 
size synthetic tire. 300,000,000 persons 
will see it in a year, it is believed. 


Agencies 


Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Henry T. Stanton as 
vice-president in charge of its western 
offices by J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Also named vice-president at J. Wal- 
ter Thompson is Harrison T. Mc- 
Clung, Pacific Coast manager of the 
agency. . . . Returning to Benton & 
Bowles, Inc., as vice-president, is A. 
R. Whitman, after eighteen months 
with the OWI and the OPA in Wash- 
ington. . . . Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., 
announces the appointment of John 
W. Swallow as director of its Pacific 
Coast radio operations. Mr. Swallow 
is still acting president of Television 
Enterprises, Inc. 

oe % ok 

Albert Lewis, formerly media head 
of Pedlar and Ryan, Inc., has become 
associated with the Harry Hayden Co., 
in a planning capacity. . . . John 
Hiram McKee goes to Warwick and 
Legler, Inc., as producer in its Radio 
department. . . . Joining Lewis & 
Gilman, Philadelphia, in an executive 
capacity, is John A. E. McClave. Mr. 
McClave was previously with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Inc., for eleven years 


‘N 

He needs your 

help. So do his 
buddies. 


BUY BONDS 


to support their 
bravery and 
skill that will 
win the Peace. 


hotel fMay 


SAINT LOUts 


.. » John Steel, writer, engineer, and 
specialist in the field of electronics 
and mechanics, is named account ex. 
ecutive on the staff of Florez, Phillips, 
and Clark, Detroit. . . . Named vice. 
presidents of the James Thomas 
Chirurg Co., New York City and 
Boston, are George A. Frye, Howard 
G. Sawyer, and Warren Buckley, J. J, 
Slein and Richard L. Edsall. . . . The 
New York City office of Grant Adver- 
tising Inc., names Jack Handley as 
account executive. 


BRESSON 


McCLINtToON 


Harold L. McClinton, ViCe-presi- 
dent in charge of radio, N. W. Ayer 
&.Son, Inc., is elected a director of 
the agency. Announcement is 
made of the consolidation of W. C. 
Jeffries Co., with the agency of Rob- 
ert F. Dennis, Inc., Advertising, Los 
Angeles. Mr. Jeffries will be vice- 
president. . . . Eugene L. Bresson is 
appointed director of radio for the 
New York City office of Sherman K. 
Ellis & Co., effective September 15. 

ak ae * 

Accounts: To McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.—the accounts of The Emerson 
Drug Co., and The Soil-Off Manu- 
facturing Co., Los Angeles, makers 
of wall paint cleaner. . . . To Grant 
Advertising, Inc., goes The Interna- 
tional General Electric Co’s., adver- 
tising program to be conducted in 


Latin-American markets. . . . The 
Wesley Associates gets the Roman 
Stripe Hosiery account. . . . The Good- 


year Tire and Rubber Co. Inc., an- 


THEY GET 
7-BILLION 


FROM A FEW MILLIONS 


They get it from a market many of their big 
competitors have overlooked. Perhaps, you, 
too, are overlooking the 7-billion dollars spent 
yearly by American Negroes. So find out how 
advertisers in Negro field are reaching biggest 
markets at littlest costs, Write to Interstate 
United Newspapers, Inc., 545 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, New York, and be ready for 
some startling, profit-revealing facts. 
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Your No. 1 Post-War Market 


EDs 


in Pittsburgh 


a pay, the last rush order for electric drives 
for our seven ocean Navy will be filled. Micarta 
will no longer be needed for soldier's helmets. 


Victory!...Then thousands of employes of the 
great East Pittsburgh Works of Westinghouse 
will pitch in to meet the huge pent-up peace- 
time demand for the same products which have 
driven home so many nails in the ‘wooden 
kimonos’’ of Hirohito and Hitler. Then the 
electrical ‘“know-how’’ of Westinghouse sci- 
entists and engineers in the East Pittsburgh 
Research Laboratories again will be working 
round the clock to help make America and all 
the world a brighter, happier, safer place 
to live. 


To Westinghouse employees at East Pitts- 
burgh and throughout the nation, Board 
Chairman A. W. Robertson recently said, ‘‘Our 
planning is being done with the aim to keep our 
expanded production capacity occupied after the 
war, so far as possible, so that we can continue to 
provide work for the greatly increased numbers of 


Westinghouse people.”’ 


To get your share of your No. 1 Market, 
use Pittsburgh’s No. 1 newspaper. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


Represented by the National Advertising 
Department, Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 
Offices in Chicago, Detroit, Memphis, 


1944 


Philadelphia and San Francisco. 


IN PITTSBURGH 

IN DAILY CIRCULATION 

IN CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 

IN GENERAL ADVERTISING 
IN TOTAL ADVERTISING 


5th or better among local indus- 
tries, machinery and machine 
tool production adds to Buffalo's 
wide diversification and insures 
its position as a good market. 


Write for map showing territory, 
population, coverage, etc. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Only Morning and Sunday 
Newspaper in Buffalo 


FRIENDS AND NEIGHBORS 


WE HAVE THEM 
YOU CAN GET THEM 


The Negro Market $10,000,000,000 


Church Organizations .6,000,000 
Fraternal Organizations . 1,000,000 
ee 3,000,000 
Educational Groups .. .2,000,000 


We can make your brand name a 
“Buy Word” among these 13,000,000 
consumers. 10,000,000 of them are our 
FRIENDS and NEIGHBORS in the South. 
PLACING COPY IN NEGRO NEWS. 
PAPERS A SPECIALTY. 


We can make your advertising dol- 
lars do a job now which will reflect it- 
self in the postwar era. 


ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


Write for Information. Today 


THE BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 
SALES AGENCY 


Tuskagee Institute, Ala. 


WANTED: 
Sales Manager 


A manufacturer is looking for 
a man qualified to organize 
and direct the sale of pumping 
machinery. He must present 
proof of organizing ability in 
machinery sales field and have 
had actual experience in sell- 
ing in that field. All applica- 
tions will be treated in confi- 
dence and an interview will 
be granted to those showing 
superior qualifications. Write: 
Box 2024, Sales Management, 
386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 
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nounces the appointment of Compton 
Advertising, Inc., for its Shoe Prod- 
ucts Division. . . . Rustless Iron & 
Steel Corp., Baltimore, to St. George 
&, Keyes, Inc., New York City. ... 
P. Lorillard & Co.’s Old Gold ciga- 
rettes to Lennen & Mitchell, Inc., 
effective November 30. 

* * * 

The Personna Blade Co’s., account 
goes to J. D. Tarcher & Co. . 
Cory Snow, Inc., has the account for 
National Research Corp., Boston. . . 
The Southland Coffee Co., Atlanta, 
roasters and distributors of Bailey’s 
Supreme Coffee, to Donahue and Coe., 
Inc. . . . Metals and Alloys, New 
York City, to Roy M. McDonald & 
Co., San Francisco, to direct Pacific 
Coast advertising sales. . . . Riverside 
Metal Co., Riverside, N. J., to John 
Falkner Arndt & Co., Philadelphia. 
. . . Western Fiberglass Supply, Ltd., 
San Francisco, to Gerth-Pacific Ad- 
vertising Agency, also San Francisco. 
. . . Seaglow Fabrics Corp., The Ren- 
sello Co., and American Textile Co., 
to The Chernow Co., New York City. 


Magazines 

The Saturday Evening Post is send- 
ing famous Post stories, in the form 
of small booklets called ‘Post Yarns” 
(slightly larger than the ordinary 
playing card) to servicemen overseas. 
The booklet, says The Post, is de- 
signed to slip into G.I. blouses and 
the first of four editions is in the 
mails. The booklets are being dis- 
tributed through American industry 
to its employes now in the Armed 
Forces. * * & 

Time now has twenty editions, in- 
cluding United States editions, Out- 
side United States editions, Overseas 
editions, and the Pacific and World 
ponies. Seven of these twenty editions 
have been added since the last public 
announcement in December 1943. The 
three advertising-bearing editions pub- 
lished in the United States are iden- 
tical. The U. S. School edition for 


classroom use carries none. 


Lee Hainline, 
named director of 
advertising for 
Holland’s, the mag- 
azine of the South. 


Lee Hainline is named director of 
advertising for Holland’s, the maga- 
zine of the South. Mr. Hainline has 
been with the company more than 


20 years and has served as western 
manager for the past seven. His head- 


Here is The Austin Co.’s design for 
post-war television station. The mod 
was on view at the convention of ¢ 
National Association of Broadcasters 
ecutives’ War Conference in Chicag 
The model includes one large and 
small studios—one with sliding stage 


quarters will be at the home office 
in Dallas. 
x * * 


Seventeen, the new Triangle Pub 
lications magazine for high schoo 
girls, announces that the first an 
second issues closed with a total o 
91 pages of advertising, representing 
164 advertisers and 85 agencies. 


Radio 
Jack Kent Cooke, president of th 
Toronto Broadcasting Co., announce 


Jack Kent Cooke 
who announces th 
purchase, with 

group of associates 
of station CKC 


that with a group of associates he ha 
assumed ownership of radio statio 
CKCL, Toronto. Call letters of thé 
station will be changed to CKEY. .. 
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PRACTICAL BUILDER 


59 East Van Buren 


Chicago § 
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Aero Digest and Aviation History « No. 5 of a 


AERO DIGEST 


and 


“THE DOMINANT FACTOR” 


“Air power has become @% Eighteen years ago AERO DIGEST was the only 
the dominant factor. ‘ 
Today acountry that is YH aeronautical magazine that supported “Billy” 


weak in air power courts a 
disaster.” : Mitchell. AERO DIGEST took up his fight then and 


Col. “Billy” Mitchell has kept it up. Time has proven that General 
Mitchell was right. Today the world 
honors him and justifies our faith in his foresight. 
It is our whole-hearted omnes — our complete 
independence — in backing the ideas we believe in 


that has established the leadership of AERO DIGEST and made it preferred by those 


who read ard buy and sell in the aeronautical field. 


DIGEST 


24 Issues a Year neyist AERO 


America’s Premier Aeronautical Magazine 


PRODUCTS OF AN ORGANIZATION 


SPECIALIZING IN AERONAUTICAL PUBLICATIONS 
7 


515 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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The fellow who pulls rabbits out of a hat is not a magician in the true 
sense of the word. He does not take something real and solid out of 


thin air. The rabbit, you may be sure, is somewhere about him to 
begin with. 


So it is with a market which can consistently produce good results 
and a newspaper which can draw test campaigns month after month. 
They may be scarce, but in this case at least, they’re not any more 
ephemeral than the magician’s rabbit. 


SIOUX CITY 


is proving to be one of the best test cities in the country. But there is cer- 
tainly no magic in that because the market it represents is diversified, 
representative and well balanced. The newspapers which serve it are re- 
spected and well read. As a community it is stable, rich and self- 
contained. Its foundations are solid, its prosperity is assured and its 
spending-power is growing. 


Believe us, if you can survive the luxury of hokum in a business way 
—don’t concern yourself about Sioux City. But if you need a good solid 
spot—the Greater Sioux City Market is pretty hard to beat. 

Contact our national representatives for the specific informa- 

tion you require. They will be glad to furnish it—and you will 
be glad to act on it. 

we 


Che Sioux City Sournal 


JOURNAL-TRIBUNE 


GENERAL ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 


JANN & KELLEY, INC. 


NEW YORK — CHICAGO — DETROIT 
ATLANTA — SAN FRANCISCO 


In the first of several executive move 
designed to strengthen the manage. 
ment and operation of the Blue Net. 
work’s Western Division, announce. 
ment is made of the appointment of 
Don Searle as general manager of the 
Division. . . . Ed Yocum, general 

manager of KGHL, Billings, Mont, 
joins the Columbia Broadcasting Sys 
tem November 1, as director of the 
network's Station Relations Depart. 
ment in the Washington, D. C., office, 


Business Papers 


The Petroleum Engineer, Dallas, 
inaugurates a new typography which 
saves, it says, an estimated 20 to 25% 
of space, which is to be used for 
additional editorial content. . . . Haire 
Publishing Co., New York City, an. 
nounces the appointment of Dorothy 
Linder as sales promotion manager 
of Fashion Accessories. A. C. Mc 
Phail is named promotion manager 
of Airports by Haire. . . . Lewis 
Stone is named managing editor of 
Radio Service Dealer. 


Newspapers 


The Texas Quality Newspaper gs 
work is offering a “package buy” 
advertisers effective September 
Abilene Reporter-News, The Big 
Spring Herald, Marshall News-Mes- 
senger, Corpus Christi Caller-Times, 
Denison Herald, The Paris News, and 
San Angelo Standard-Times will be 
available to advertisers who wish to 
purchase the entire group with dis. 
counts ranging from 8 to 15%. Such 
a plan is virtually untried by news- 
papers and offers a working plan for 
newspaper advertising competition 
against network advertising over 4 
chain of stations. 


Index to Advertisers 
(Continued from page 2) 


Schenley’s Royal Reserve .......... over 
The Seattle Times ............ 43 
ES errr errr ie 
Sioux City pousuet bee ed Si Zee Gel ... 134 
Soundscriber .. cuedin ay axe Ree eee ae 
The South Bend Tribune ...... : 8 
Southern Agriculturist ...... as 
The Spokesman Review-Spokane Dail: 
eee errr rrr ec 
Successful Farming ............ ? 
Switg-O-Ring ..cceccccccccceseces 


Tension Envelope Corp. ........--- 
THE sa xcasatsatediacxeeedegete>s 
The Troy Record-The Times Record 


WABC, New York ......c.ccee-: 38-59 
The Booker T. Washington Sales Age ncy.. 496 
WDRC, Hartford ..........+- .+ 116 
WENR, Citicago .....-.scersrcess - 
Westinghouse Radio Stations (KDKA Wi 
WFIL, Philadelphia ..........- 124 


WGAR, ON ae io 
Rn cag dn aweneaee re +4 
WLAC, Nashville .........-- - 120 
WEWe, CHRGMIMEE 2c ccc cc ccecece ( oe 
WMC, Memphis ...cccccccscvees - 3 
The World Homemakers ...... a: 
it, A rer ; . i 

WTAG. Worcester .......--- — 
WTAM, Cleveland ......... . 


Young & Rubicam, Inc. .......- 
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Paper, diffuser of knowledge, 
1s Fighting around the World. 


Don’t Waste Paper ° Save Viste Paper 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS £ 
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SELLING SALESMANSHIP 


To Young America 


By WILLIAM E, HOLLER 


General Sales Manager, 
Chevrolet Motor Division 
General Motors Corp. 


F there ever was a time when 
industry needed to do more plan- 
ning for the recruiting, training 
and development of tomorrow's 
salesmen that time is now. 

American industry will need more 
salesmen; American industry will 
need etter salesmen in the post-war 
period. 

. . . More and better salesmen to 
produce the orders which will keep 
the wheels of industry turning when 
we are back in civilian production 
again, 


. . . More and better salesmen to 
sell the goods which will provide 
the jobs our returning soldiers will 
demand. 

. . » More and better salesmen who 
can “beat their best’’ and increase 
their production of orders to meet 
the 150% of 1941 production of 
goods, which most economists agree 
must be reached if our country’s pros- 
perity is to be maintained. 

We hear much about plans for 
conversion of our plants to civilian 
production, but we are hearing far 
too little about plans for conversion 
of our salesmen. We sales managers 
of America have a big conversion job 
to do too—perhaps bigger than we 
think! 

The profession—yes, “profession” 
is the word—of salesmanship must be 
made more appealing and more invit- 
ing to them—as appealing as “‘scien- 
tist,"” “engineer,” “‘attorney,” ‘‘doc- 
tor,’’ seem to be to them now. 

Our young men should be given a 
clear picture of what a career in sales- 
manship can mean to them. They 
should understand that American in- 
dustry has always paid its salesmen 
well and is preparing to pay them 
well in the future. 

They should understand that a 
knowledge of the principles of selling 
makes them masters of their own 
lives and destiny. Once they know 
how to sell, they can sell anything. 
They can live where and how they 
choose in complete confidence and 
security—all they need is people to 
buy and goods to be sold to them. 

They should understand that a 
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salesman renders a most valuable serv- 


ice to his country. His assistance in - 


the movement of goods from those 
who make them to those who want 
them is a most vital ingredient in the 
progress of the Nation. 

They should understand that sell- 
ing as a career is worthy of their 
finest talents and of their most dili- 
gent and constant study; that the time 
they spend in the study of selling 
will amply repay them in their future 
contacts with their fellow man, and 
they should realize they will get these 
benefits regardless of the kind of 
work they may eventually follow in 
life. 

Finally, they should understand 
that all of us; doctors, merchants, 
lawyers, politicians, engineers, scien- 


managers to draw a new picture of 
America’s salesmen for our young 
men. 

Perhaps the day will come when 
our high schools and colleges will 
offer courses in the Art of Selling— 
perhaps they may even offer a “Doc. 
tor of Selling’ degree. But in the 
meantime, America’s sales managers 
must shoulder the job of recruiting, 
training, and developing salesmen. 

Tomorrow's salesman must be a 
man trained for his field with a highly 
developed efficiency in finding his 
prospect, extracting the order and 
leaving him with a fine feeling of 
good-will and satisfactory benefit on 
both sides of the transaction. 

Tomorrow's salesman will not be 
a man who simply fell into selling 
because the selling door happened to 
be open. He will rise to the impor- 
tance of salesmanship. He will be a 
man who chose selling as a career 
with open eyes. He will become a 
salesman because he wanted above 
everything else to be a salesman. He 
will not only choose salesmanship for 


W. E. “BILL” HOLLER 


tists, teachers; all of us, men and 
women alike, are salesmen. We all 
must use a great many of the basic 
principles of selling in our everyday 
lives. So long as man must converse 
and exchange goods or ideas with 
man in the ordinary course of his daily 
life he must use conversation and 
persuasion to gain his ends—and 
there, in its basic and simplest form, 
you have “selling.” 

The doctor who has a knowledge 
of selling is a better doctor. The 
scientist who has a knowledge of sell- 
ing is a more efficient scientist. The 
engineer with a knowledge of selling 
will more quickly bring the benefit 
of his engineering to the welfare of 
a waiting world. 

Yes, it’s up to America’s sales 


his career, he will like it, he will 
train for it, and he will be proud of it. 

Tomorrow's salesman must, by the 
very nature of the problem, be more 
productive. He must be able to find 
at least one and one-half orders where 
none grew before. He must, as 4 
part of our national selling machine, 
be geared to the national quota of 
150% of 1941. His job will require 
a higher level of efficiency than he 
has ever reached before. 

In the post-war period American 
industry will reach new highs of 
sales and production and it’s up to 
us, America’s sales managers, to point 
the way, show the possibilities and 
sell the opportunity to Young Amer- 
ica now! 


One of a Series of Guest Editorials 
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